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VER since the professional forestry 
kK course was established at Cor- 

nell, my interest has been centered 
in the general subject of forest regions. 
The influence of climate on the distribu- 
tion of forests and of individual species 
of trees; the relation of soil and topography 
to the composition of forest types; and the 
geographical limits of tree species, whether 
altitudinal or latitudinal, have always 
been matters of absorbing interest to me. 
At every opportunity, I have travelled 
to see for myself, rather than to read 
about them in books or reports, the forests 
and forest types that are the very founda- 
tion of all work in silviculture, utiliza- 
tion and management. So, after a num- 
ber of trips that have taken me to six 
Canadian provinces and all but one of the 
48 states of the Union, it was a great 
satisfaction, during the latter half of 
1927, to have the opportunity to visit 
the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, and the 
Philippine Islands,—all regions about 
which I had heard some, and read enough 
to stimulate my interest in the forests to 
be found there. 

The Hawaiian and Philippine Islands 
lie within the tropics and being United 
States possessions, were naturally of es- 
pecial interest; but Japan, because of its 
varied climate and topography, and be- 
cause forestry has been brought to a high 
degree of practical value, has fully as 
much of interest to the forester, although 
not lying within the tropics. 

The first impression a forester gets in 
Japan is that there is a vast area, rough 
and mountainous, which is better fitted 
to the production of forests than of agri- 
cultural crops. When it is remembered 
that the total area of the Japanese Em- 
pire is about equal to the combined area 
of New England, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, or, a little more than 
that of California, and that it supports a 
population of over sixty million people, 
it is all the more astonishing to discover 
that forests, or potential forest lands, 
cover one-half the area. The Japanese 
people have utilized every available tract 
of agricultural land, and have pushed 
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their farms up into narrow valleys be- 
tween steep mountains; but there are so 
many rough, steep mountains in their 
country that it will be impracticable ever 
to utilize more than approximately one- 
half the area for industrial or agricultural 
purposes. The other half will always be 
most economically devoted to the pro- 
duction of forests. And the Japanese 
foresters, many of them having taken 





post graduate work in European and 
American schools after a very thorough 
course in their own excellent schools, are 
attacking the problems presented in forest 
management with the greatest skill and 
success. I visited two of the foremost 
schools of forestry, one located at Ko- 
maba, near Tokyo, and the other at 
Kyoto; and found both institutions ex- 
tremely well fitted, both with teachers 
and equipment, to train professional 
foresters who could handle the problems 
of the country. 


VISIT to a logging and milling 

operation in the mountains of Japan 
is to discover a combination of the familiar 
and the unfamiliar. For example, on the 
slopes of Mt. Yatzugatake, located about 
100 miles to the northwest of Tokyo, the 
forests and the country remind one im- 
mediately of the White Mountains in 
New Hampshire. The higher peaks of the 
mountain range here are rough, rugged, 
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and without trees; but the slopes are tim- 
bered with species of hemlock, balsam 
fir, tamarack, birch, maple, and beech, 
which make it hard for one to believe he 
is not in Northern New England. But 
the houses, the logging camps, the meth- 
ods of work, the systems of transporta- 
tion, and the form of the forest products 
themselves, are all so utterly different 
as to make a strange contrast. The 
Japanese people use much more material 
‘fn the round” than we do; they can 
utilize poles to small diameters in this 
way; and combining them, as they do, 
with bamboo for constructing their 
houses, there is relatively a smaller de- 
mand for sawed lumber. In the markets 
of the larger cities, such as Tokyo, Nikko, 
Kobe, Osaka, and Kyoto, one can of 
course, find sawed lumber; but if one dis-’ 
covers some large dimension stuff dis- 
played for sale, it will usually be found 
to be Douglas fir from the Puget Sound 
country. 

The mountains are many of them very 
steep, and every precaution must be taken 
to prevent erosion following logging oper- 
ations. Areas that are cut clear are im- 
mediately replanted and in some cases 
elaborate systems of terraces are built 
(sometimes by masonry walls) to aid in 
the prompt reforestation of the slopes. 

Being a mountainous, well watered 
country, there are many streams which 
afford splendid opportunities for the 
development of hydro-electric power. 
The Japanese have been quick to utilize 
these opportunities, especially in the 
last two decades, and the use of electricity 
is practically universal. Notwithstanding 
this, the labor problem is acute and to 
furnish employment for such a large and 
growing population, a great deal of the 
work about a sawmill is done by hand, 
such as loading the logs on the carriage, 
and pushing it, by man-power, against 
the saw, which is electrically driven. 

Among the most impressive of the for- 
ests are the groves of Cryptomeria sur- 
rounding the temples and shrines, of 
which there are many in Japan. Crypto- 
meria is closely related to our Sequoia, 
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and grows to a large size; it resembles the 
California redwood, and is one of the 
most valuable of the Japanese forest 
trees, being planted extensively for com- 
merical forests, as well as in temple 
groves. 

Taking it all in all, then, the travelling 
forester in Japan is impressed with the 
large area of the forests, the intensity of 
the forest management, the close utiliza- 
tion of all forest products, and the effi- 
ciency of the administrative officers. Fire 
damage is small, because the climate is 
rather more rainy than ours, and because 
practically all of the timber is readily 
accessible; it is therefore, more adequately 
protected. Every facility and courtesy 
was extended to me by the Imperial Bu- 
reau of Agriculture and Forestry, and I 
shall always recall with great pleasure my 
associations with the Japanese foresters 
who escorted me on my tour. 


URNING now to the Philippine 

Islands, the combination of strange 
and familiar was just as striking, but in a 
different way; for in the Islands, one feels 
immediately that amongst the people 
and the cultural features, he is at home. 
The broad, well-paved streets of the newer 
parts of Manila, the parks, the libraries, 
the schools, and the public buildings, all 
give ample evidence of the American in- 
fluence, although to visit the old portion 
of the city is to be transported immedi- 
ately to a combination of Oriental and 
Spanish influences. Some of the smaller 
towns are decidedly Spanish in appear- 
ance and customs, while in the villages 
and country districts, the sights and 
scenes are distinctly unique. To travel 
away from the cities towards mountains 
and forests, is to travel into a land of 
unfamiliar sights. Through miles and 
miles of cocoa-nut groves, past large acres 
of sugar-cane plantations, along high- 
ways where banana trees are as common 
as our elms, into the depths of a tropical 
forest,—is just a series of new experiences, 
and one has to think twice before he can 
realize he is still under the American flag. 
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The groups of natives at the railroad 
stations, dressed in their picturesque at- 
tire, the men some of them carrying a pet 
fighting cock in their arms; the two- 
wheeled carts drawn by the carabao or 
water buffalo; the family laundry work 
being done in the streams along the high- 
ways,—all these reminded one that he 
was in a country of strange scenes and 
customs. 

The richness and variety of the forest 
flora would indeed be bewildering to any 
but a native, or one of long experience. 
On the tally-sheets for timber surveys, it 
is necessary to allow space for scores of 
species to our one; and the luxuriant 
tropical growths including palms, tree 
ferns, lianas, and the like, make travel in 
the forest difficult, when off the trails 
and roads. 

The dipterocarp forests are amongst the 
most valuable commercial forests of the 
Islands, and are found generally at mod- 
erate elevations above sea-level, and on 
the lower slopes of the mountains; they 
are composed of many species, often of 
great height and splendid form, so that 
large logging operations using modern 
machinery and equipment find here 
profitable employment. The methods 
of logging and saw-milling show the in- 
fluence of American foresters. 

While there are comparatively few 
coniferous forests in the Islands, the 
stands of Benguet Pine in Mountain 
Province are noteworthy and attract a 
great deal of attention because the city 
of Baguio (the summer capital of the 
Islands) is built among the pines. While 
the city has its market-place and business 
streets as in most towns, many of the 
residences are to be found along winding 
roads which penetrate the forest of Ben- 
guet Pine which entirely surrounds the 
town, so that the visitor seems to be 
driving through a beautiful park. It is 
one of the most picturesque cities any- 
where in the world. 


HE logging operations in the stands 
of Benguet Pine are conducted under 
great difficulty, for the mountains are 
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precipitous, with deep, narrow canyons 
running up into them. Aerial cables are 
used extensively by the larger operators 
in getting the logs out to the mill. 


There is an excellent Agricultural Col- 
lege and Forest School located at Logs 
Banos, some 40 miles from Manila, where 
a number of Cornell graduates are taking 
a leading part in the educational work, 
Mrs. Bentley and I were royally enter. 
tained at a dinner and reception, at Los 
Banos, when some 16 Cornell graduates 
honored us at the time of our visit there. 


The possibilities for forestry in the 
Philippine Islands are almost unlimited. 
Much of the area is forested with species 
of great commercial value, and the fact 
that the climate is extremely favorable 
for forest growth (although a little too‘ 
warm and humid for a resident of Ithaca!) 
makes the region one of exceptional value. 


On the return trip, two weeks more 
were spent in the Hawaiian Islands, and 
here again the profusion of tropical vege- 
tation is almost bewildering. The for- 
ests, however, are of value chiefly for 
protective purposes, rather than for the 
production of lumber. The mountains 
are extremely rough and steep, and 
erosion would proceed very rapidly and 
destructively, if it were not for the pro- 
tection afforded by the dense tropical 
growth. Extensive plantations of sugar 
and pineapples would more than likely 
be ruined, if the steep mountain slopes 
were denuded. Many exotic species are 
being tried out with the idea of com- 
bining adequate protection and a mer- 
chantable stand of timber. 


Wherever we travelled last year, we 
found Cornell men helping to shape the 
educational policies and the industrial 
development of their country. In Japan, 
in the Philippine Islands, in China, and 
in the Hawaiian Islands, many im- 
portant engineering and industrial projects 
are being carried forward to successful 
completion by men who get their training 
“above Cayuga’s waters,” and it isa 
matter in which all of us, associated with 
Cornell, can justly take pride. 








HE Arnot Forest was conveyed 
to Cornell University in March, 
1927, by a deed dated November 

4, 1926, through the generosity of the 

heirs of the Matthias H. Arnot Estate of 

Elmira, New York. 

Since its acquisition nearly two years 
have passed, and during that period op- 
portunity has been afforded, first, to ex- 
amine somewhat critically and to take 
stock of the existing 
forest conditions, 
and second, to com- 
plete a number of 
the important in- 
itial administrative 
projects requiring 


immediate atten- 
tion. 
The Arnot Forest 


lies in territory in- 
cluded in the Wat- 
kins and Flint Pur- 
chase of 1794. In 
1791 John W. Wat- 
kins, a lawyer in 
New York City, 
Royal W. Flint, 
and certain associ- 
ates, applied to the 
Commissioners of 
the Land Office for 
certain ungranted 
lands in the south- 
eastern part of New 
York State. The 
area was estimated {: 
to be some 363,000 ‘3 
‘acres. The proposi- i 
tion was accepted 
and a patent issued, 
June 25, 1794, to a an 
John W. Watkins € 
who subsequently 
conveyed it to his 
associates as their 
interests indicated. 
The Watkins and 
Flint Purchase was 
divided into 12 townships. Each township 
was subdivided into 4 quarters, north- 
east, northwest, southeast, and southwest. 
Each quarter was called a section, the 
lines dividing them were called section 
lines, and are referred to as such in deeds 
describing the property. The methods of 
interior subdivision of each section varied. 
That of the southeast section of township 
6 in which is included most of the Arnot 
Forest was divided into 100 acre lots or 
parts thereof. As a matter of fact, the 
survey of 1806 by Joseph W. Cane divided 
the area of the Arnot Forest into lots that 
range from 89 acres to 118 acres. The 
attempt was made apparently, to have 
each lot 40 chains in a north and south 
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direction and 25 chains in an east and 
west direction. One lot in the southwest 
corner of the tract is included in the 
southwest section of township 6. 

Robert C. Livingston was one of the 
associates of Watkins and Flint and was 
apparently given a large section of the 
property in the southern part of Tomp- 
kins County and the northern part of 
Schuyler County. From available rec- 
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ords, it appears that Livingston placed 
his property in the hands of the Pum- 
pelly Real Estate Office of Owego, N. Y. 
in order that this office might dispose 
of it as advantageously as possible. The 
main body of land now constituting the 
Arnot Forest was secured by Joseph Rod- 
bourn, in 1876, though its purchase in 
all extended over a period of 14 years 
starting in 1871 and continuing until 
1884. Rodbourn started cutting timber 
in 1873 and continued 14 years. In 1893, 
Rodbourn mortgaged his property with 
the Chemung Canal Bank of Elmira, 
New York, and the mortgage was fore- 
closed in 1910, conveying the property 
to that bank. The land passed from this 
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bank to the Matthias H. Arnot Estate by 
a quit claim deed dated July 1, 1914, and 
in March 1927, as previously stated, this 
property was conveyed to Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


HE original forest cover was of 

the type recognized as the beech- 
birch-maple-hemlock, or northern hard- 
woods-hemlock type. A_ considerable 
quantity of white 
pine was present 
and in addition, 
smaller amounts of 
white ash, bass- 
wood, red oak, and 
black cherry. From 
the existing growth 
on the forest today, 
ample proof of this 
is in evidence. In 
addition there were 
undoubtedly small 
amounts of tulip 
poplar, cucumber, 
and chestnut, in the 
Ears more favorable sit- 
uations. A limited 
amount of white 
oak and chestnut 
(blight killed) are 
found today on 
southern and west- 
ern exposures. Red 
maple, elm, iroti- 
wood, and blue 
beech were also 
present in the origi- 
nal forest, as they 
are today. 


When the results 
of silvicultural 
management are in 
evidence the entire 
forest cover will 
probably once again 
be of the northern 
hardwoods-hemlock 
type. Proportions 
of species will no doubt differ from 
those which originally existed. New 
species may be encouraged, but basically, 
the Arnot Forest belongs to the type 
mentioned, and will ultimately revert to 
beech-birch, maple-hemlock, and asso- 
ciated species. The percentage of the 
most valuable species will be as large as 
economic and silvicultural practice will 
make possible. 

For purposes of description and man- 
agement, three types are recognized at 
the present time, also four size classes. 
The types are those originally described 
by Brown and Wright in their excellent 
study of the forest some years ago. These 
types are:— 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































. Second growth hardwoods 
2. Mature hemlock-hardwoods 
3. Burn 

The types as recognized at present can 
be traced to two causes. First, the type 
of cutting by the Rodbourns, and second, 
the damage resulting from severe forest 
fires. The Rodbourns started logging in 
1873, and continued for 14 years. During 
this period a large part of the property 
was cut clear, all trees except a possible 
cull here and there being removed. On 
this area an excellent second growth of 
northern hardwoods and associated species 
has appeared. Hemlock is present to a 
limited extent only in the upper story. 
This is called the second growth hard- 
woods type and is, on an acre basis, the 
most valuable type of forest on the prop- 
erty today. It is composed of even aged 
stands approximately 40 to 45 years old, 
and covers 558 acres, approximately 
32 percent of the forest. Not only is this 
type of forest one of even age but it is 
also of uniform density and composed of 
species that are not only of considerable 
value, but of individual trees that have 
suffered little from previous forest fires. 
The individual trees are too small at the 
present time to be economically marketed. 
They are, however, growing at a highly 
satisfactory rate, and it is from this type 
that the first important cuttings will be 
made. The majority of the trees are 
straight, sound, and healthy. By num- 
ber, 53 per cent of the trees are four 
inches or less in diameter. The greater 
part of the remaining trees are between 
five and eight inches in diameter, though a 
few reach diameters of 10 and 12 inches. 
This type of forest is found in the northern 
half of the property. 


HE second type recognized is the 

mature hemlock-hardwoods. When 
the Redbourns were logging 40 to 45 
years ago, certain areas were not cut 
clear. On these areas considerable quan- 
tities of hemolck, beech, and maple were 
left standing, the poor condition of the 
individual trees being the probable reason 
for this type of cutting. Many of these 
trees, 12 to 18 inches in diameter, are 
standing today, but with few exceptions 
ere culls, and have very little commercial 
value. The area of this type is 243 acres, 
slightly over 14 per cent of the area of the 
property. Where local areas were cut 
clear, a growth of timber was developed 
which is similar to that described as 
second growth hardwoods. Ultimately 
the large culls must be eliminated and 
this type will then become, over its entire 
area, a northern hardwoods-hemlock type 
precisely the same as that into which the 
second growth hardwoods will develop. 
There will probably be a higher propor- 
tion of hemlock in mixture in the areas 
now occupied by mature hemlock-hard- 
woods, insomuch as hemlock reproduction 
is abundant everywhere throughout the 
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type. Beech, birch, maple and hemlock 
make up 67 per cent of the trees by num- 
ber and 88 per cent by volume. Beech 
alone accounts for 37 per cent of the num- 
ber of trees and 55 per cent of the total 
volume. Over 50 per cent of the volume 
is included in the cull material 13 inches 
and over in diameter. 


Within the last 30 years there have been 
several severe forest fires on the property. 
So severe have been these fires that a 





FOREST REPRODUCTION 


New Growth such as this is found on every 
well managed woodlot. 


burn type covering over half the area of 
the property, 924 acres or over 53 per cent 
must be recognized. Had these fires 
never occurred, the area now designated 
as burn would be covered over the greater 
part of its area by second growth hard- 
woods. Insomuch as fires have been 
directly responsible for the present com- 
position and character of the tree growth 
that followed, the presence of large 
toothed aspen, quaking aspen, pin cherry, 
and red maple in large numbers is not 
surprising. These species occupy the 
dominant and codominant places through- 
out the burn type. A survey of this type 
indicates that almost 89 per cent of the 
trees are in the one and two inch classes, 
and that but 2.5 per cent of the trees are 
over four inches in diameter. Certain 
areas have been so severely damaged 
that the problem of securing a second 
crop of valuable trees will be difficult. 
On the other hand there are considerable 
stretches of burned land where an under- 
story of beech, sugar maple, black birch, 
yellow birch, basswood, white ash, red 
oak, and black cherry are coming in, and 
it is in these species that some encourage- 
ment is found. In the southwestern ex- 
posures there are a few areas of white 
pine and Norway pine. The practical 
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conversion of species in this type presents 
a difficult but interesting silvicultural 
problem. 


HE Arnot Forest has received no 

care of any kind for over 40 years, 
The last survey and the last efforts in 
building and maintaining roads were made 
at the time the Rodbourns were logging. 
As a result, when the Arnot Forest was 
conveyed to Cornell the immediate need 
of boundary surveys and the opening up 
of roads to all parts of the property were 
apparent. An accurate boundary survey 
was therefore started in the late fall of 
1927, and completed some months later. 
As a result of this survey all property 
lines have been located on the ground by 
brushing out the lines, blazing and paint- 
ing the line trees, then posting with metal 
signs. All corners are monumented so 
that orientation on any part of the ex- 
terior boundaries is relatively simple. The 
line trees have not only been blazed, but 
spotted with bright yellow paint. Dur- 
ing the fall of 1928, the writer with his 
class of seniors in forest management 
made the initial efforts in subdividing the 
property into the original 100 acre lots. 
This work was highly successful in that 
over two-thirds of the interior property 
lines were rerun. These lines were first 
run by trial and then rerun, blazing trees, 
and cutting out the lines so that the in- 
terior of the property is now subdivided 
by straight lines separating the individual 
lots. It might be mentioned that all 
interior corners are located by stake and 
stone monuments and that where the 
exterior boundaries are painted in yellow, 
the interior boundaries are spotted in red. 

Inasmuch as the roads constructed by 
the Rodbourns had received no care for 
over 40 years they were completely. 
covered with tree growth of one xind or 
another. Many of the streams which 
parallel the principal roads had cut in 
and otherwise eroded them to a con- 
siderable extent. By hiring local labor 
almost all of the seven or eight miles of 
the interior roads have been completely 
cleared of trees. Further, the streams, 
where threatening to do the most harm, 
have been diverted by means of grading, 
culverts, and rock fill. There is still a 
considerable amount of work that could 
be done to make these roads passable, 
but this is something for the.future. 

In connection with the grading of 
roads, bridges were constructed at all 
points at stream crossings. These bridges 
are, with two exceptions, temporary. 
On the main road at the first two stream 
crossings, permanent bridges have been 
built. Each of these consist of steel I- 
beams mounted on concrete abutments. 
The bridges are 12 feet wide. One has a 
throat of 12 feet, the other a throat of 
10 feet. It is hoped that it will be possible 
to ultimately bridge every important 
stream crossing (Continued on page 183) 

















GRICULTURE is not merely a 
way of making money by raising 
crops. The farmer’s unique privi- 

lege is to combine a “‘way of living” with 

the chance,—sometimes small—of making 

a material profit. That he should suc- 

ceed in both is essential, but he should 

never surrender the former; for our calling 
guarantees a self-direction of the aims and 
joys of life that is 
denied to most 
other occupations, 
and this privilege 
exacts its price. 

This will be con- 

firmed in the ex- 

perience of those 
of you who have 
passed a lifetime 
on your own farms 

Fundamentally 
the “agricultural 
problem’’ so- 
called, whether in 
state or nation, is 

a problem of the 

best utilization of 

the land. Many 
other problems 
grow out of this 
itis true, but they 
will ultimately 
find their solution 
when this major 
problem is solved. A balanced agricultural 
production, the highest efficiency of the 
agricultural industry, sustained prosperity 
for the farmer, and the permanent interest 
of the state in the preservation of its 
natural resources can be secured only 
through a carefully planned policy for the 
utilization of the land. A permanent, 
productive, and profitable agriculture in 
the hands of a superior people, trained 
and efficient in their calling, is the goal 
which we must seek in state and nation. 

There is a wide appreciation among men 
of affairs today of the fact that agricul- 
tural development is primarily a great 
public movement, and must be consid- 
ered in terms of the general welfare. Hence 
we find springing up on every hand new 

agencies, movements, and activities, a 

veritable chaos of ideas and suggestions, 

some nostrums, some ideal but visionary, 
some practical and promising. The 
proper use of our soils has great public 
significance, whether from the standpoint 
of forestry or any other phase of agri- 
culture. Is our heritage to be handed on 
to future generations unimpaired? Shall 


we use the land conservatively, or waste 
it as foolish heirs to a fortune, to the use 
of which we have not been properly 
reared? 





The Problem of Land Utilization 


By G. W. Sisson 


“God has lent us the earth for our life. 
It is a great entail. It belongs as much 
to those who are to come after us as to us, 
and we have no right by anything we do 
or neglect to involve them in any un- 
necessary penalties or to deprive them of 
the benefit which is in our power to be- 
queath.”’ 





A SAWLOG OPERATION 


A scene common to the Adirondacks some years ago was the floating of sawlogs down almost every stream. 


Thus Ruskin voice the attitude which 
should be ours today as to our natural 
resources in field and forest. Thus the 
private management of any natural re- 
source takes on a public significance and 
becomes more or less charged with a 
public interest that may and should af- 
fect the methods of private management. 
The trend of forest legislation indicates 
recognition of this public interest, and this 
may ultimately be extended to other 
phases of land use. 

Public interest implies also a public 
obligation, and here we find ample war- 
rant for all that the State and Federal 
Governments have done in the way of 
research and education for agriculture. 
So too in the field of Forestry the estab- 
lishment of many regional Federal Forest 
Experiment Stations and the Forest 
Products Laboratory, each devoted to 
intensive research, further emphasizes 
this recognition of public interest and 
obligation. 

These activities are very properly under 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
if any argument were needed to prove the 
propriety of having the Forest Service 
there, it might be found in the fact that 
the great business of the Forest Service 
is the protection, management, utiliza- 
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tion, and reproduction of trees rooted in the 
soil. Every tree is a living, growing en- 
tity, in whose God-given synthesis has 
been built up the fibre and other valuable 
materials which it is our privilege to 
transform through scientific research and 
the practice of our arts, into a myriad of 
products of usefulness, beauty and profit. 
So in this great question of land use (the 
really funda- 
mental question 
in our agricultural 
problem) the logic 
of special study 
and service and 
assistance by 
public agencies is 
unquestioned. 
How can it best 
be done and in 
what practical 
and effective 
manner? 


E should 

have an 
accurate survey 
in each county 
leading to proper 
classification of 
the land resources, 
done under the 
auspices of the 
state and at state 
expense (with possible Federal aid), 
but working through such county agencies 
as the farm bureau and county forester. 
This survey and classification should be 
brought to the individual farm with the 
ultimate result of giving the farmer, who 
would participate in the survey and classi- 
fication of his own holdings, the facts on 
which to base his treatment of the various 
parts of his farm. Great interest can be 
aroused in this work through enthusiastic 
and informed farm bureau managers or 
county foresters, and this method will 
do more to induce practical action by land 
owners than any general survey covering 
larger areas; which, while useful and 
necessary will not challenge the individual 
owner’s interest in an equal manner. 


Fe ee oe 


Such a survey will reveal millions of 
acres of marginal lands unfit for profitable 
cultivation for farm crops. Thousands of 
farmers continue to work land which is 
much better fitted for forest or for recrea- 
tional purposes than the growing of field 
crops, while other good farm lands are 
not being worked to their profitable 
capacity. These poor areas should be put 
to growing trees under public or private 
auspices just as rapidly as determination 
of their adapt- (Continued on page 185) 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































HE following report by Mr. C. 
A. Gillett, assistant extension 
forester at Cornell, was presented 

by him at the meeting of the New York 
Wood Utilization Committee in New York 
City on February 19. The report met 
with hearty approval and it was voted 
by the Committee to give its aid in the 
conduct of similar studies in other coun- 
ties of the state, even though it could not 
financially support additional work of 
this kind. Particularly it was felt that 
a major part of the county forester’s 
work is the ascertaining of information 
such as that obtained by Mr. Gillett and 
that the Farm Bureaus of the various 
counties can be of material assistance in 
this repsect. 

The New York Utilization Committee, 
which began its work in 1925, co-operated 
with the College of Agriculture in the 
project and will continue to be active 
in its support of similar work through its 
sub-committee on woodlots. 

The National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, of which President-Elect 
Hoover is chairman, has recently com- 
pleted a study of non-utilized wood ma- 
terial in the states of Virginia and North 
Carolina. The committee is contem- 
plating a similar study in New York 
State. Obviously such work as Mr. Gil- 
lett has done is directly tributary to giving 
the farmer the information which he 
needs to make a profit from his woodlot 
operations, at the same time enabling 
him to improve its composition and 
growth. 


HE field study in connection with 
the survey of the wood using 
industries of three southern tier 
counties has been completed and the data 
collected are now bzing worked up into a 
final report. Thirty-two days were re- 
quired to complete the field study at a 
cost of $192.23 for field expense. $100.00 
of this amount was paid from funds of the 
department of forestry at Cornell Uni- 
versity and $92.23 from the appropriation 
of $100.00 made by the New York State 
Committee on Wood Utilization for 
stimulating interest in such studies in 
connection with their woodlot project. 
Professor Hoyle of Syracuse University 
furnished the basic list of 26 names of 
wood using industries operating in these 
three southern tier counties. By coopera- 
tion with the business organizations, such 
as commerical clubs, of the various cities 
and villages, an additional list of 40 wood 
using industries was secured. With this 
complete list at hand a systematic sched- 
ule was made whereby each industry 
could be visited in as few miles as pos- 


A Study of Wood Using Industries 


By C. A. Gillett 





sible. Officers of every wood using in- 
dustry were more than pleased to co-op- 
erate in such a worthy project. 

A utilization study could not be com- 
plete without taking into account the 
material shipped out of the counties. 
Officers of all railroads made this part of 
the study very easy by writing letters of 
introduction to their station agents. 
Since the owner of any sawmill of size 





CUTTING A WOODLOT 


Every woodlot yields a good profit when properly cut 
and marketed. 


would ship lumber or railroad ties, a list 
of the sawmill men was secured. Oper- 
ations of a number of these sawmill men 
were visited to determine their angle of 
the utilization study as well as to get 
data in connection with manufacture and 
marketing costs. Several woods opera- 
tions were visited to get information con- 
cerning the woodlot owner and methods 
of stumpage sale and costs connected 
therewith. 

The 66 wood using industries used a 
total of 90,204,000 board feet of lumber 
in 1927 of which 10,330,000 board feet 
came from the woodlots in the counties 





concerned. One of the most significant 
facts of the study is that these wood 
using industries have signified their will- 
ingness to use 20,360,000 board feet of 
local woods in 1929. This is a 100 per centin- 
crease over that used in 1927. Table | 
shows the annual consumption of the 
industries by groups and Table II shows 
the annual consumption by counties giy- 
ing for each county the total local woods 
used and the amount of wood which the 
industries have expressed their willingness 
to use. 


TABLE I 
ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF Woop UsinG 
INDUSTRIES BY GROUPS 


Year 1927 

Industries 
Less than 100 M Bad. Ft. per year..... 13 
100M-500 M Bad. Ft. per year......... 14 
500 M-1000 M Bad. Ft. per year... ....10 
1000 M-2000 M Bad. Ft. per year...... 16 
2000 M-3000 M Bad. Ft. per year...... 7 
3000 M-s5000 M Bad. Ft. per year...... 3 
Over 5000 M Bad. Ft. per year......... 3 
TOTAL 90,204,000 Board Feet........ 66 


The wood using industries were asked 
their objections to using local woods. 
Some of their objections are as follows: 
poor sawing, improper seasoning, local 
wood cannot compete in price with west- 
ern and southern woods, poor quality, 
stain and warp as a result of poor sticking, 
must buy dressed lumber as they have 
no wood working plant, costs too much to 
re-handle and re-manufacture, lumber 
not graded, have markets already estab- 
lished, and a few other minor objections. 

These objections will serve as a base for 
developing an educational program with 
the sawmill men so that wood waste will 
be decreased. By decreasing wood waste 
the farmer should receive a larger re- 
muneration for lis woodlot products. 

1,627 carloads of forest products were 
shipped from the various points in 
Broome, Chemung and Tioga Counties 
in 1927. This represents a drain of about 
30,000,000 board feet from the woodlot 
resources of these counties. To this 
should be added the 10,000,000 board feet 
used by the wood using industries. These 


TABLE II 
Woop ConsuMPTION BY COUNTIES 
(Wood Using Industries only) 


Total Local 
Wood Used 


4,875,000 B.F. 


Willingness to Use Local 
Wood in the Future 
12,321,000 B.F. 
4,640,000 B.F. 
3,400,000 B.F. 


2,252,000 B.F. 
3,203,000 B.F. 





Year 1927 
Number of Total 
County Industries Annual Cons. 
Broome 34 53,728,000 B.F. 
Chemung 20 24,377,000 B.F. 
Tioga 12 12,099,000 B.F. 
TOTAL 66 go,104,000 B.F. 








10,330,000 B.I’. 20,361,000 B.F. 
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figures do not take into consideration the 
lumber sold by the sawmill men direct 
to the farmer nor does it take into con- 
sideration some 325,000 face cords of 
fuel wood used annually. These figures 
are amazing when one learns from the 1925 
Agricultural Census that there are only 
186, 240 acresif woodlands in the three 
counties many acres of which are not in a 
producing capacity. Woodlot management 
must be practiced if these counties are to 
continue to furnish yearly the equivalent 
to the 1927 figures. 


NFORMATION such as has been col- 

lected would not be worth the time nor 
money spent in obtaining it were it not 
for its application through educational 
measures. A demonstration has already 
been established using the information 
obtained through this survey as a basis. 
The Farm Bureau is the best organization 
through which this information can be 
brought to the farmer and the demon- 
stration was established in co-operation 
with them. Briefly, the example of appli- 
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cation is as follows: A 50 acre woodlot 
was selected at a strategic point in 
Broome County. A reconnnaisance trip 
was made to this woodlot to determine 
the advisibility of using it as a demon- 
stration. Three days were spent in mark- 
ing only the timber to come out. The 
best forestry practices were put into oper- 
ation in marketing. Two men and all 
expenses were furnished by the owner of 
the woodlot. A letter was prepared and 
sent out to a list of wood using indus- 
tries who, in the survey expressed a 
willingness to buy the species represented. 
This letter showed the number of trees 
for sale by their diameter classes as well 
as giving other necessary information 
concerning the location of the woodlot. 
A valuation sheet was then prepared for 
the use of the woodlot owner. The sheet 
showed the estimated board foot con- 
tent and the stumpage value of each 
species. This stumpage value was de- 
termined through basis information se- 
cured in the survey. The sale price at the 


Taking Care of the Forests 


This statement has been made 
so frequently that in the mind of the gen- 
eral public there has grown up the idea 
that tree planting is about all there is to 
forestry, and that once we get these idle 
acres planted our forestry problems will 
all be solved. In the meantime, for all 
our publicity and talking, these idle acres 
aren’t getting planted up very fast, and 
still further, in the meantime, there are 
another four million acres on the farms of 
New York State where nature has already 
done the reforesting—these are the farm 
woodlots. To keep these four million 
acres in a state of productivity is quite 
as important as to make idle acres pro- 
ductive. 

That the farm woodlots of the state are 
not producing the maximum yield for 
their owners must be obvious to anyone 
who rides through the state with an observ- 
ing eye. The same lack of appreciation 
of the forest which in the pioneer days 
caused large areas of rough steep land 
to be cleared for annual crop production 
of doubtful value, finds expression today 
in relation to the woodlot. It’s a mine 
from which some value may be taken and 
that’s the end of it. 

Take for instance the matter of grazing 
the woodlots. It is just as impossible to 
have a woodlot if grazing is permitted con- 
tinuously as it is to have a nation if all the 
children are killed off. And yet this 
practice is being permitted on about one- 
half of the farm woodlots of the state. 


EW YORK State has four mile 
lion acres of idle farm land.” 


By J. A. Cope 


GAIN in the fuel wood cutting is an 
opportunity to put the woodlot on 
an annual income basis, but too often the 
cutting is not discriminating. Thrifty 
young trees are cut because they are 
easier to handle, while some limby defec- 
tive veteran is allowed to stand, holding 
back by its dense shade a number of 
vigorous saplings beneath. 
Most any kind of tree growing in our 
woodlots can be used for fuel, but that 
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mill was used as a basis for determining 
stumpage. All costs and a 25 per cent profit 
for the operator was deducted giving the 
value on the stump. A sample timber 
sales contract was also furnished. 


This demonstration area will furnish an 
excellent place a the Broome County 
Farm Bureau to hold meetings in connec- 
tion with woodlot management. A goal 
should be at least two such demonstra- 
tions in every county of the State. These 
demonstrations can only be established 
as units of proper forest management 
when utilization and marketing studies 
similar to the one conducted in Broome, 
Tioga and Chemung Counties have been 
made in the other counties of the State. 
Since a wood utilization survey is a 
prerequisite for education in proper for- 
estry practice in the woodlot, it is recom- 
mended that the New York State Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization stimulate and, 
if possible, undertake similar studies in 
other counties and make such information 
available to the existing extion agencies. 


We Have 


doesn’t mean that they all should. In 
many a wood pile will be found white ash, 
hickory, and hard maple obviously taken 
from six inch to eight inch rapidly growing 
saplings, while weed trees such as iron- 
wood, soft maple and beech are left to 
clutter up the forest. 

Fortunately the entire picture is not 
as black as has just been outlined. On 
two million acres a couple of strands of 
barb wire keep (Continued on page 184) 


CORD WOOD FROM A WOODLOT 


This average woodlot yielded ten cords of wood and a profit of ten dollars per 
quarter acre. 
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Through Our Wide Windows 


Forestry and the Farmer 


ORESTRY in the United States is gradually becoming what 
Fi should have become many years ago, that is a sane use of 
land which cannot be used for the raising of cash crops. This 
makes it a vital part of New York State agriculture because 
we have so much land which is marginal or submarginal, that 
is, it cannot be used profitably to grow crops. 

There are two factors which distinctly contribute to making 
forestry on such areas pay. First, and primarily, because com- 
petition from other states has made it necessary that every acre 
of good land in our State must be made to pay to the very limit 
and all land which does not come under the head of good land 
be used for some other purpose. Secondly, we in New York 
State are paying the price of forest depletion by excessive freight 
charges on lumber which we are forced to import from the far 
western states. We see, then, that forestry is economically pos- 
sible in this State, in fact it is the most profitable way to use the 
idle acres that exist on so many of the farms here. 

The forests of our State, as the forests of all other states, 
may be classified into two broad types, those owned by large 
timber land owners, including the State, and those owned by 
small owners or the farm woodlots. Sooner or later the large 
timber land owners will be forced to practice forestry, as many 
states have already done, to maintain the land which is suitable 
only for the raising of timber crops. The farmer then can prac- 
tice the same principles of forestry in a smaller way than the 
large owners and to the same advantage that the large owner 
can. The difficulty seems to be the proper and adequate mar- 
keting of such timber from the woodlots. The markets are 
present but the woodlot owner has difficulty in discovering these 
users. 

A second problem enters into the profit in timber growing for 
the farmer and that is getting a fair price for his timber. The 
farmer can do this by holding out for a fair stumpage price rather 
than selling at a cash price such as are commonly offered by 
portable sawmill owners. It has been found that the cash offer 
is often between one hundred and two hundred per cent lower 
than can be secured when the timber is sold as stumpage. 


The third problem for the woodlot owner is the proper method 
of cutting so that the timber crop will be in a condition to cut 
again within a reasonable period of years. Comparing this with 
the ordinary crop it is similar to planting and weeding though it 
takes no effort or expense on the part of the owner providing it 
is done scientifically. The woodlot is one area which will re- 
produce itself if properly handled, consequently is important in 
profitable management. 

These facts should be clearly brought before every farmer 
of the State so that he may clearly understand the situation. 
The Wood Utilization Committee of New York State has made 
a vital step forward in this respect and, if the other State agen- 
cies and farmers will co-operate, then we will have made a great 
step forward in solving our future timber supply problem. 


Country Schools 


NTIRELY too much has been said about the little red 
country school. In the first place it is no longer red. Most 
of us in college are far from attaining the age and experience of a 
methuselah it is true, but few of us ever saw a red school house. 
Like everything else the country school is passing through a 
period of change, and when most of us who attended one at some 
earlier date return to the scene of our struggles we find that the 
aspect of rural education is changing quite rapidly. The small, 
dirty, inadequate, poorly heated and ventilated school has 
nearly disappeared, and we find in its stead a school of only one 
room, it is true; but this school is clean, warm, and built with 
the comfort and health of the students as the first consideration. 
In our opinion the, main argument against the small 
country school is the lack of teachers who possess the qualities 
of wisdom, tact, fairness, and foresight necessary for a successful 
ruler of one of these miniature kingdoms. These individuals are 
scarce, but it is possible to find teachers who are capable of 
supervizing instruction, directing play, and maintaining dis- 
cipline, and some people think that the advantages of the coun- 
try school outweigh this admitted difficulty. 

The most obvious advantage is the elimination of the ne- 
cessity of carrying small children to and from a central school. 
Our commendation of the rural school is not based on this fact 
however, because we think that the effect of the school on the 
child is the important consideration. Under the capable man- 
agement of a good teacher a country school may be the environ- 
ment affording the child the greatest possible physical and mental 
development. Under the rural school system an alert teacher 
may afford advantages of advancement to the brighter students 
that the centralized and more mechanically centralized system 
never could. There are students in this college who under the 
watchful eye of a competent teacher were able to complete 
the work of the eight grades in four or five years. 

So we conclude that in spite of the difficulty of getting suit- 
able teachers the country school is often worth while; because 
human beings never will be machines, and the mass production 
and specialization of industry is not often the best method of 
control of human affairs. But, if the school district is too poor 
to be able to hire a good teacher, the only solution to the 
problem is the consolidated school. It is for these districts that 
we need state money and legislation. 


Changes in the Countryman Staff 


T IS with pleasure that we announce the election of several 
I new members to the staff of the CounrryMaN as the result 
of the recent editorial and business competitions. Miss E. R. 
Lewis ’30, S. C. Bates ’30, G. A. Earl, Jr. ’31, W. F. Pease ’31, 
Miss N. M. Stevens ’31, Miss J. O. Frederick ’32, and Mon- 
tague Howard, Jr. ’32 were elected to the editorial board as 
associate editors while Miss J. A. Karl ’32, F. D. Norton ’31, 
and R. A. Ransley ’32 were selected as associate business managers. 
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Cornellians in Genessee County 


Arecent letter from G. F. ‘Gid’ Britt ’27 
contains quite a number of notes on former 
students on the hill who are now in 
Genessee County, and an idea of what they 
are doing. Gid himself is manager of the 
Genessee County Farm Bureau at Batavia. 
His work brings him in contact with a 
great many Cornellians, news of whom 
follows. 

Wilbur D. Chase ’16 started as assistant 
county agent in Otsego County, then as 
county agent in Seneca County and finally 
settled down on a farm near Batavia. He 
raises certified seed potatoes, cabbage, 
alfalfa, canning vegetables, and poultry. 
In cooperation with the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture he is carrying on a five year 
experiment involving over 50 different 
treatments of seed potatoes. 

Roy Shepard ’10 is farming near Batavia 
raising potatoes, cabbage, beans, lambs, 
and about 500 hens. Roy was president 
of the Farm Bureau in 1921-22. 

Elmer Mereness ’26 is with the Genessee 
County Farm Bureau conducting the first 
and only farm cost accounting association 
in the United States. This association 
keeps detailed cost account figures on all 
enterprises on 42 farms. Elmer has been 
in Batavia since September 1927 and 
may be reached care of the Farm Bureau 
Office at Batavia. 

Glenn Grinnell ’05 is working on his 
father’s farm on Creek Road, Batavia. 
They have 48 acres of apples, raise 10 or 
12 acres of potatoes, and feed I or 2 car- 
loads of western lambs each year. 

Ethel Ware ’21 is doing clothing work as 
assistant home bureau manager at Batavia. 
She is living on Endicott Street Road, 
Batavia. 

Gilbert A. Prole W. C. ’05 is running a 
200 acre farm with beans, cabbage, pota- 
toes, and western lambs. 

Clarice Cookingham ’27 teaches home 
economics in the Batavia High School. 
She is living on Porter Avenue, Batavia. 

Albert C. Bower W. C. ’oo was first 
vice-president of Genessee County Farm 
Bureau in 1917, appraisor for Genessee 


County Federal Land Bank Association, 
and field man for Atlas Milk Company at 
Elba. He now owns a farm in Byron 
township, on Tracy Avenue. Batavia. 

Ansen Forsyth W. C. ’15 is specializing 
in fruit and potatoes on his farm on the 
Batavia-Oakfield Town Line Road. His 
address is Oakfield. 


Charles Thornell ’14 is busy on his 
father’s farm near Batavia, raising pota- 
toes and western lambs. 

Charles White W. C. ’07 has a farm at 
Byron, specializing in potatoes and White 
Leghorn hens. He was president of the 
Genessee County Farm Bureau in 1927. 
In cooperation with the Farm Bureau he 
organized and became chairman of what 
proved to be the most successful spray 
ring in the country. The cost of spray 
service was reduced to $11.28 per acre for 
six applications. 

Ralph W. Brundage ’22 is running a 
dairy and poultry farm at Oakfield. Be- 
sides his dairy and 1500 hens he raises 
cabbage, beans, wheat, and potatoes. 
Mrs. Brundage, who was Ethel M. Morris, 
graduated from Cornell in 1918. 


Harold S. Keyes ’19 is with the United 
States Gypsum Company managing a 
large farm, specializing in dairy, potatoes, 
cabbage, and lamb feeding. 

Warren Hawley ’11 is specializing in 
poultry raising and lamb feeding. He is a 
past president of the Genessee County 
Farm Bureau in 1925-26, also president of 
the Batavia Rotary Club in 1926. He is 
now director of the Poultry Certification 
Association and owns the largest certified 
flock in the state. 

John Pope ’22 is with the United States 
Gypsum Company at Oakfield. He is 
general manager of all the company’s 
farms in the U. 8. 


Dennis Phelps W. C. ’07 has a farm 
near Basom where he is specializing in 
poultry, potatoes, dairy, and lamb feed- 
ing. Last year he remodeled the end of his 
barn into a three storied poultry house 
with a capacity of 2000 birds. 
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Clark Walker ’or is raising cabbage, 
potatoes and cows on a farm near Lin- 
wood. 

Charles Arnold, Sp ’08-09 is farming at 
Bergen. He is one of cooperators in the 
Genessee County Cost Account Associa- 
tion. 

Ward Crofoot W. C. ’26 is farming with 
his father at Pavilion. The chief enter- 
prises on the farm are fruit, Guernsey 
cows, and sheep. 

I. C. H. Cook W. C. ’94 is working his 
old home farmstead at South Byron, 
raising hogs, feeder lambs, potatoes, and 
alfalfa. 

Leonard Feitshans, W. C. ’24 is working 
on his father’s fruit farm near Linden. 

Elbert G. H. Torrey W. C. ’20 operates 
his father’s farm at Stafford raising 
potatoes, cabbage, beans, and feeder 
lambs. He is also a member of the 
Genessee County Cost Accounting As- 
sociation. 

Charles Powers W. C. ’10 is working his 
father’s farm at East Pembroke. His 
chief enterprises are potatoes, beans, and 
cabbage. 

William Artman ’15 is specializing in 
poultry near LeRoy. “Bill” was formerly 
secretary-treasurer of the Genessee County 
Farm Bureau. He is a member of the 
Poultry Certification Association. 

James McGuire W. C. ’10 is specializ- 
ing in pure bred Tunis and Hamshire 
sheep on his farm at Oakfield. 

Roy McPherson W. C. ’08 has a fruit 
farm at LeRoy. Roy is secretary of the 
New. York State Horticultural Society. 

Tracey White W. C. ’15 is farming it on 
“Lone Farm” at Byron. 

Otto Welker W. C. ’19 is operating a 
large dairy farm at Darien Center. 

H. B. “Hi” Munger ’12 is working his 
home farm at Byron in his spare time 
while not working with the Federal Land 
Bank of Springfield. 

Ralph Call W. C. ’06 specializes in 
beans, cabbage and potatoes on his farm 
near Stafford. Ralph rates as the best 
horseshoe pitcher in Genessee County. 
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Irving J. Call ’22 Ph.D. ’27 is farming 
at Stafford, specializing in cabbage, 
potatoes and winter lambs. 


07 
Benjamin Turner is manager of the 
Grange League Federation store in Horse- 
heads, New York. He is also keeping a 
flock of 1300 White Leghorn layers on his 
farm. 
"12 
J. C. Faure is now professor of en- 
tomology in the Transvaal University 
College at Pretoria, South Africa. 


"a5 

Aaron Bodansky is in charge of a 
biochemical research laboratory at the 
Hospital for Joint Diseases, in New York. 

D. P. Crandall is teaching agriculture 
in the Holley High School and also run- 
ning his fruit farm at Kendall, New York. 

Charles H. Reader is living at 1365 Cor- 
nell Street, Brooklyn, New York. He 
says “THe CoUNTRYMAN is newsy, cheer- 
ful, and free from the banter of many 
school periodicals.”” Many thanks. 


"16 
William S. Chater and Mrs. Vera 
Spencer French were married at Bruns- 
wick, Maine, November 13. They are liv- 
ing at Camden, Maine. 
"a7 
Harold 8. Mills on February 1 joined 
the D. Landreth Seed Company of Bris- 
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tol, Pennsylvania, where he will continue 
work on the development of improved 
strains of sweet corn, tomatoes, and other 
vegetables, similar to his research at the 
Long Island Vegetable Research Farm 
and previously at the College of Agri- 
culture. 
21 

Freeman Howlett attended the scien- 
tific meetings in New York City and then 
stopped off at Ithaca. He is at the Ex- 
periment Station at Wooster, Ohio. 


22 

C. Edmund P. Sanger is married and 
has one daughter. He is farming at Falls 
Village, Connecticut. 

Louis A. Zehner on January 1 became 
assistant secretary of the Federal Land 
Bank of Springfield, Massachusetts. He 
has been field representative. His head- 
quarters for the present will remain in 
Syracuse, where he is doing organization 
and extension work. His address is 304 
Waverly Avenue. 


26 

Charles B. Howe ’93 and Mrs. Howe 
have announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Margaret, to Edwin T. Bard- 
well ’26. Miss Howe is a senior at Ober- 
lin. Bardwell is with the State Bureau 
of Markets in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Benedicks of 
New York have announced the marriage 
of the daughter, Beatrice Benedicks to 





for 25 years and more. 


sent upon request. 





Dairy Students— 


—With their studies and practical experience in the 
production and manufacture of dairy products, should not 
fail to investigate thoroughly the different types of equip- 
ment suited to each operation. Such a study is equally as 
important as the process itself. 


CP equipment for dairy products plants needs no in- 
troduction. Many of these machines have lead their field 


Catalogs and Bulletins describing particular items 


The Creamery Package Mfg. Company 


1242 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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John J. Wille ’26 on December 27. He 
is an economist and statistician for the 
Botany Worsted Mills of New York and 
Passaic, New Jersey, and she is an jp. 
structor in classics at Hunter College, 
They are living at 38- Downing Street, 
Brooklyn. 

Arvine C. Bowdish is chief clerk at the 
Coquina Hotel in Ormond Beach, Fla 
He writes that Walter T. Bovard ’26 is 
manager of the Hotel, and Howard Day- 
ton ’28 is auditor. 

Johanna T. Buecking is director of 
girls’ club work and dramatics at the Har- 
lem Branch of the Y. W. C. A. and is living 
at 29 Hamilton Terrace, New York. 

L. Jane Burnett is working for the 
Eastman Kodak Company, and is living 
in Webster, New York. 

Elisabeth H. Doren ’26 was married 
last July to William O’Kane. They are 
living at 617 Steiner Street, San Fran- 
cisco. She was for two years a junior 
extension agent in New Hampshire. 

"27 

William Allen is teaching and head of 
the department of farm management at 
the University of Saskatchewan. He 
visited Ithaca recently. 

Ruth E. Brown ’27 was married last 
May to Alan Palmer of Syracuse, New 
York. They are living in Cincinnatus, 
New York. 

Ethel A. Hawley was married in El- 
mira Heights, New York, on December 
15 to Philip Townsend Smelzer, radio 
manager for Treman, King and Com- 
pany. They are living at the Badger 
Cottage, McKinney’s Point, Ithaca. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry P. Miller have 
announced the marriage of their niece, 
Elizabeth P. Stow ’27, to Dr. Martin 
Norgore, in Rochester, N. Y., on June 
26. The bride was given in marriage 
by her brother, Marcellus H. Stow ’25, 
Alexandra M. Hobart ’27 was maid of 
honor, and among the bridesmaids we @ 
Muriel Lamb ’27 and Virginia Carr ’2’. 
Dr. and Mrs. Nagore are living at 3403 
West Seventy-first Street, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Robert E. Zautner is assistant to the 
general publicity manager of the New 
York Telephone Company in Albany, 
New York. He lives at 8 South Dove 
Street. He writes that John G. Weir ’26, 
who lost part of his foot after freezing it 
last winter in the North Canadian woods, 
has returned there to do statistical and 
map work for the company he was with, 
theWayagamack Paper and Pulp Company 
at Flamend, Quebec. 

28 

Gladys A. Adams is home demonstra- 
tion agent for Chenango County, New 
York. Her address is 38 Cortland Street, 
Norwich. 

Winifred E. Hart is a nutrition worker 
at the Onondaga General Hospital in 
Syracuse, New York. 

Robert Harwood is teaching in the 
University of California. 
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Elinor A. Irish is working in Funnell’s 
Flower Shop in Huntington, New York, 
of which A. Martin Funnell ’25 is man- 
ager. She lives at 43 Dewey Avenue. 

Richard H. Kramer is with the Standard 
Statistics Company, Inc., at 200 Varick 
Street, New York. 

Charles W. Mattison ’28 and Elizabeth 
R. Towne ’30 were married last February. 
Mattison is with the California State 
Department of Forestry working on fire 
control methods. 

E. F. “Ernie’ Nohle and Miss Mar- 
jorie Thomas were married December 30. 
“Ryrnie” is teaching ag in the high school 
at Wolcott, New York. 

Arthur B. Quencer is with the Dairy- 
men’s League at Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 

Carl O. R. Spalteholz is an assistant 
in silviculture and is taking graduate work 
in the Forestry Department at Cornell. 
He lives at 426 East Seneca Street. 

John A. Woerz is an assistant in bac- 
teriology at the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. His address is 809 North Broad- 
way, Baltimore. 

30 

Ruth Burnside and Louis Burns ’27 
E.E. were married December 22. They 
are living in Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Arnot Forest 
(Continued from page 175) 


on the forest with permanent structures 
of this character. It has, fortunately, 
been possible to secure at very low cost, 
a sufficient number of steel beams to 
carry out this plan. The plan of building 
a few permanent bridges, even though the 
initial cost is higher, is far better than 
reconstructing bridges all over the forest 
every decade or thereabouts. 

At the present time no steps have been 
taken with regard to a permanent camp 
building on the Arnot Forest, but it is a 
plan which is in mind, providing some 
interested party makes this possible. At 
the present time nothing exists except 
a temporary cabin erected by some of the 
forestry students. 


HE ideal in forest management is 

sustained yield, and the time is 
coming when a continuous supply of 
forest products can be cut from the Arnot 
Forest. At the present time, however, 
the management of this property must be 
directed toward the development of a 
more even distribution of size classes of 
timber, and the building up of a proper 
growing stock. From such data as is at 
hand, it must be recognized that the dis- 
tribution of the size classes is entirely 
unsatisfactory, in view of the fact that 
over 53 per cent of the area is occupied by 
trees under four inches in diameter. The 
medium size classes are well represented, 
but the disproportionate extent of the 
land now covered with young material 
means that a considerable period of time 
must elapse before sustained yield is 
practicable. It is questionable if any of 
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the second growth hardwoods will be 
producing tie material for another 10 or 
20 years. Saw logs will not be available 
for at least 20 years or more. Intensive 
growths studies must be completed before 
definite statements can be made in this 
connection. Small sales may be possible 
from time to time, but the main problem 
for the immediate future of the Arnot 
Forest is to build up size and age classes 
in their proper proportions and to direct 
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every effort to this end. Any sales that 
may be made in the meantime will, of 
course, be undertaken. 

Market and transportation conditions 
with their reflection on stumpage prices 
will play a large part in the way that the 
management of the property develops. 
Trees will grow only so fast even with the 
best of silvicultural treatment, and silvi- 
cultural treatment will depend, from the 
practical standpoint, on the existing mars 
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PLANNING BEGINS 
WITH THE BUILDINGS 


the modern farmer as efficient manufacturing plants are to 


U seemodern farm buildings are of the same importance to 


the captain of industry. Structural Clay Tile is the perfect 
farm building material. Born, like granite, of a union of plastic 
clay and searing flame—blood brother to the everlasting rocks—it 


shields, shelters, perpetuates. 


Structural Clay Tile has four advantages of particular importance 
to farm users. It is: (1) FIRESAFE—the greatest possible protection 
to crops and stock against the horror of rural fire. (2) ADAPTABLE— 
suitable, both as to utility and beauty, for all types of farm homes, 
buildings and other construction; many sizes, shapes, colors and 
finishes. (3) CONVENIENT—readily hauled and handled, quickly and 
easily laid, stored without protection. (4) ECONOMICAL—reasonable 
first cost and, because of its permanence, is depreciation proof. 


Write for free literature on farm building. 
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ket and economic conditions. The Arnot 
Forest has already shown itself to be of 
the greatest use for instruction and re- 
search, and as the years go on, its value 
for demonstration purposes will be in- 
creasingly apparent. When a forest 
property has been badly overcut, a period 
of time is required to bring it back to a 
desirable state. This is the situation on 
the Arnot Forest. It is not, in its im- 
mediate condition, suitable for a demon- 
stration of sustained yield management. 
This is, however, a matter of but little 
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moment. The conditions of the Arnot 
Forest are those which exist in a large 
measure with all the wooded lands of 
southern New York. To protect the 
forest from fire, and to develop the timber 
so far as economic conditions permit, are 
the principal aims today. 


As the years progress, the Arnot Forest 
should develop and ultimately show in a 
concrete way, the solution of many of the 
forest problems that exist in the hill 
country of southwestern New York. 
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FARMERS’ HANDBOOK 
of EXPLOSIVES 


A Standard Practice Text 


ees a detonator or blasting cap to 
a piece of fuse and inserting it into a stick 
of dynamite is nowhere near as simple as it 
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operation. 


sounds. If the work is carelessly or incorrectly 
done, the best results cannot be expected and 
the danger of accident is increased. 

The first chapter of the ‘Farmers’ Handbook of Explo- 


sives” shows how practical blasters prime their charges. 
Diagrams and photographs illustrate each step of the 


Other chapters deal with LOADING AND FIRING, 
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Taking Care of the Forests 
We Have 


(Continued from page 179) 


the forest as nature intended it. As 
one sugar maker, who hangs over a 
thousand buckets, puts it, “Maybe it 
does take a little more time to collect 
my sap in the spring because I have to 
cut a path through the under-growth to 
my sugar maples, but I more than make 
up this cost in the increased sap flow 
which the well protected forest floor 
brings about. You couldn’t hire me to let 
cattle run in my sugar bush.” 

There are other owners in New York 
State who in addition to excluding grazing 
are putting their woodlots on an annual 
income producing basis, and by an in- 
telligent use of the axe are improving 
growing conditions all the time. 


b psge i the last three years, through 
the instrumentality of the county 
farm bureaus, demonstrations of woodlot 
management have been established in 20 
counties in the state, in which it has been 
shown beyond question that inferior 
material for fuel wood can be cut from the 
woodlot at a decided profit and leave the 
best trees for future growth. 


The Mills’ woodlot in the Town of 
Champion, Jefferson County, is an ex- 
cellent example of such woodlot possibili- 
ties. Mr. E. L. Mills has a 10 acre sugar 
bush about 60 years old. The stand was 
pure hard maple running about 300 trees to 
the acre and ranging in diameter from 
five to 14 inches. As was to be expected 
in such a crowded stand, the trees showed 
excellent height (60 feet). Each year, 
Mr. Mills has gone over the sugar bush 
and removed all dead and dying trees, 
but the crowns were so crowded that a 
thinning was badly needed. On an acre 
basis, the number of trees was reduced 
from three to two hundred, and the ma- 
terial removed was cut and sold as fuel 
wood, netting the owner above all costs 
at the rate of $180.00 per acre. 


Not every woodlot will show such hand- 
some profit in improvement work, but 
in the 50 woodlots in which this work 
has been undertaken by the college in 
cooperation with the farm bureaus dur- 
ing the past three years, a profit has been 
shown above all costs in every case. Even 
if no profit were shown and the work just 
paid for itself, it is still worth while be- 
cause of the improved conditions in the 
woodlot. Weed trees such as ironwood, 
soft maple, and beech are just as harmful 
in competition with white ash and bass- 
wood as quack grass is in competition 
with corn. And when they can be re- 
moved at a profit, there is every reason 
for action. 


As opportunity presents, it is planned 
to establish such demonstration woodlots 
in every farm community in the state. 
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The Problem of Land 
Utilization 


(Continued from page 177) 


ability is made and sound plans are de- 
yeloped for financing and carrying. 

The tentative suggestions of the Re- 
forestation Commission providing for the 
acquisition and use of the larger areas 
of these marginal lands for state and 
county forests will receive general com- 
mendation if plans can be evolved to pro- 
vide for continuity under annual appro- 
priations for acquisition and planting; and 
if these state and county forests be man- 
aged on sound and practical forestry lines 
where production, utilization and _ re- 
production are fully recognized, a most 
significant step will have been taken in 
bringing into profitable use lands now a 
burden rather than an asset. 

That New York State should be amply 
justified in the somewhat ambitious pro- 
gram now under consideration for State 
and County forests is apparent from the 
fact that while she consumes eight per 
cent of the Nation’s annual cut of lumber, 
she furnishes less than one-half of one 
per cent of it. She draws on forty-one 
sister states for her lumber needs under 
a penalty for freight charges of around 
thirteen dollars per thousand feet. 

The transformation of the lumber situa- 
tion in New York State over the past 
sixty years, is truly startling. As late as 
1896, thirty three years ago, we were 
selling carloads of dressed spruce boards 
into Central New York at $12.50 per M 
feet freight paid. In fact the farm build- 
ings of all this region were largely con- 
structed of state lumber. During the 
past year we have brought about one 
thousand carloads of British Columbia 
spruce into the New York market on an 
average cost for freight alone of nearly 
$18.00 per M feet and a delivered price 
of $40.00 to $45.00 per M feet. Russian 
spruce from the White Sea to the extent 
of seventy million also reached the New 
York market and some fifty million came 
from the Black Sea region through the 
Dardanelles and the Mediteranean. Just 
a few weeks ago a representative of Soviet 
Russia came to this country endeavoring 
to sell spruce pulp wood for paper mills 
in Northern New York to be shipped from 
Archangel, and indeed, we have received 
a trial shipment which has given good 
results. 


AUDABLE as is the program for 
state and county forests on the 
larger areas of poor and abandoned lands, 
there are still some two million acres of 
idle land scattered in small blocks through 
the farmsteads of New York. These 
areas are on your farm and mine—scat- 
tered plots perhaps, a piece of poor rough 
pasture or worn leachy tillage. These 
lands present a challenge and a problem 
to us, and to every individual owner, 
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which he must have assistance to solve. 
Most owners can be reached only through 
the excellent program of education and 
inspiration being carried on through the 
extension departments and the farm 
bureaus. The proper treatment and 
planting of these areas, with due atten- 
tion to soil conditions and species best 
adapted to them, as well as suitable to 
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not be so difficult in view of the rapidly 
expanding interest in our counties and 
the organizations being set up for such 
work. Already in forty counties a forestry 
committee of the Farm Bureau is set up 
and is developing a forestry program 
adapted to its locality; in six counties a 
Forestry Council has been formed to 
bring under one head all the public and 












private interests in reforestation in the 
county, and in two counties, Erie and 
Chautauqua, the most desirable and logi- 


possible local markets present and future, 
must be worked out in each case with 
care and on a practical basis. This will 





Saved Their Grain Crops 


ASE thresher owners saved their grain 
‘ crops in the general floods of 1926, 
while their less fortunate neighbors 
suffered great losses. Ask C. W. Demling, 
Joseph Wurth, or Ben Pfeifer of Lincoln, Ill. 


Harry Hubbard of Greenfield, Ark. had to 
haul his rice to his Case thresher on mud 
boats, but he saved the whole crop. 


Ownership of a Case thresher enabled L. 





Established 1842 


Farm Machines Baker, of Woodstock, IIl., to save his own 200 
of Outstanding acres of grain before the floods damaged it. 
— Then he turned in to save what he could of his 
ractors i " : 
Threshers neighbor’s weather-damaged grain, 
om ines’ A : k h h ° 
Skid E grain grower never knows when he is 
ae oo going to run into difficulties at threshing 


Silo Fillers 

Grain Drills 

Field Tillers 
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Tillage Tools 
Grain Binders 
Haying Machinery 
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Manure Spreaders 


time. Somewhere there are always untimely 
rains, floods or early snows, and the profit 
from the grain crop is gone unless his 
thresher can handle wet, tough grain. 


The built-in efficiency and dependability of 
Case machines give every user the advantage 
of better work at less expense under bad as 
well as favorable conditions. 


J. I. CASE T. M. CO., Inc. Racine, Wis. 
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cal step has been taken in the appointment 
of County Extension Foresters. 

A farm woman, realizing it did not pay 
to cultivate much of their soil, consulted 
the local banker, who by the way had 
been a practical farmer and was one of 
her old schoolmates, and he said to her, 
“Mary, plant trees.” So the first lot of 
seedlings was set and Mary entered the 
number and date in a little memorandum 
book which she showed me, and in which 
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each succeeding planting with number 
and date was recorded. She could even 
tell the number (and it was very few) 
that failed to live from each planting. 
Since that time the planting was increased 
to 114,000 trees on about 100 acres. The 
farm consists of 203 acres, assessed before 
planting at just $5.00 per acre and not 
raised since. 

In quite different circumstances and 
far across the sea in Southern Sweden I 
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CERTAIN grain dealer 
determined to find out 

* why Purina Mills had 
rejected his car of grain—even 
when he offered to shave the 
price. He knew plenty of buy- 
ers who'd agree with him that his 
grain looked good. But he didn’t 
know “looking good” isn’t 
enough for Purina—that Purina 
won’t accept grain on sight. 
Purina welcomed his visit. He 
learned every 
ingredient that 
goes into a 


checkerboard 
bag is accepted § poultry—cows 
or rejected only calves—hogs 


after a thorough 


PURIN 


is permitted. A// products test- 
ing below the high Purina stan- 
dard are rejected. For Purina 
takes no chances that might 
mean uncertain results from 
feeding Purina Chows. 

Today there’s a checkerboard 
sign on his place of business. 
Today he’s a big Purina dealer. 
He wanted to tie up with a 
company that refused to com- 
promise about quality. 

Purina knew. Thathasmeantpro- 
tection in feeding operations on 


thousands of farms for 36 years. 
PURINA MILLS, 966 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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found another example of farm planting, 
My first impressions were received on the 
delightful trip from Gothenburg to 
Stockhold via the Géta Canal. This 
two and one-half day sail through the 
Canal and lake system of Southern 
Sweden revealed a rich and smiling land- 
scape—splendid farm land with great 
barns and fine estates, forests and cyl- 
tivated fields delightfully intermingled, 
and all uncultivated portions in tree 
planting. For nearly a week I enjoyed 
the hospitality of Baron J. Mannerheim 
on his 4000 acre estate at Norsholm. He is 
an enthusiast in agriculture and forestry, 
and a leader in the forest products in- 
dustries of Sweden. The choicest parts of 
his holdings are under intense and very 
productive crop cultivation; there are 
areas of valuable forests all under scien- 
tific management, and much new planting 
has been done on the rougher and poorer 
parts of the land. These planted areas 
and the growing forests are carefully 
fenced against grazing. With him and 
neighboring proprietors we visited many 
similar though larger estates—some em- 
bracing as much as 50,000 acres—with 
villages and factories as well as farms and 
wood lands, and in each case there was 
the same enthusiastic and _ intelligent 
interest with detailed information as to 
age and methods of plantings—rate of 
growth, thinning, etc. And this was in 
no inaccessible wild forest region, but 
close at home and a part of their daily 
life and contacts, and reached by good 
automobile roads. New York State 
might easily present just such a charming 
picture were she, with all her wonderful 
natural advantages, to bring to fruition 
plans to clothe again her denuded or 
abandoned areas. 


MPORTANT as is this planting pro- 

gram in the problem of land utilization 
we must not emphasize it at the expense 
of the four million acres of farm wood lots 
scattered over the state—a great potential 
asset—abused, neglected, unappreciated, 
and why? Just because you farmers have 
been asleep as to its value and possibilities. 
Why, when the New York Wood Utiliza- 
tion Committee was organized in 1925 to 
cooperate with the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization of which Herbert 
Hoover was chairman, our first project 
Committee named was a Farm Wood Lot 
Committee, and do you know that a leader 
of one of our state farmer’s organizations 
who was asked to take the chairmanship 
replied that he had only fifteen acres of 
woodland and was not much interested 
in the subject. 

But ignorance is no longer excusable 
and interest is being aroused through 
information and publicity resulting from 
statewide conferences at Ithaca in 1926 
and Syracuse in 1927, and the splendid 
work in demonstration by the Extension 
Service. The damage from grazing (over 
half the area is being grazed) and from 
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indiscriminate cutting, without thought 
of distinguishing weed trees and crop 
trees, and without plan for management 
assuring future supply, has had dire re- 
sults. 

This farm wood lot proposition has a 
particular fascination for me. I have 
three separate areas on my farms, and it 
has been a pleasure to me and a check on 
my men to go through and mark the trees 
to be taken for fuel and other special uses. 
I believe that no more effective method 
can be found to make our farmers “forest 
minded” than to concentrate on this 
project of farm wood lots through inten- 
sive demonstration of their asset value by 
survey and appraisal, evolving plans of 
management and operation for con- 
tinuous production, together with a mar- 
keting plan wisely thought out, that will 
coordinate all these activities into a 
financially successful economic unit. 

While the extension service has held a 
large number of practical woodlot demon- 
strations in various counties, and in which 
the net returns were nearly sixty dollars 
per acre for the material removed, thus 
giving some suggestion as to the real 
values in these wood lots, we should have 
a complete appraisal and set up of the 
stumpage value of every farm wood lot 
in the state. 

Timberland owners and operators of 
sawmills or paper mills, or any forest 
products industries were obliged by the 
Internal revenue Bureau of the Federal 
Government to file close estimates, as of 
March 1, 1913, of all standing timber 
with unit values of the merchantable 
timber agreed upon as fair for each species 
in the various localities, as well as a value 
on the land itself with the young growth 
below merchantable size, the object being, 
in income tax matters, to not only set up 
invested capital, on which excess profits 
taxes would be based, but to set figures 
for depletion as the timber was cut. Of 
course the set up was in most cases much 
more than original cost and revealed 
hitherto unrecognized assets. The annual 
cut of timber was charged to mill opera- 
tions at the apprasied rate and a reserve 
for depletion of timberlands thus created, 
the appraised values being recovered and 
in many cases a profit in addition. 

What a changed attitude toward the 
farm wood lot would result if there were 
set up on the “asset’’ side of our farm bal- 
ance sheet such appraised value of the 
wood lot, and, if higher than cost, there 
would appear on the other side an item 
reading “Surplus due to appreciation of 
wood lot,”—unrealized, ‘tis true, until 
operations bring return to capital and 
“earned surplus” accounts. 

Why not apply such business methods 
of accounting to our farm timberland? 
The receipts from sale of timber or any 
other capital asset from our farms is not 
income and no income tax can accrue 
except in so far as the net price received 
represents a profit above the fair capital 
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APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets (alloyed with copper) give lasting service 
and protection from fire, lightning and storms; strong—durable—satisfactory. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are the highest quality manufactured. Unequaled for 
Toofing, siding, gutters, culverts, flumes, tanks, grain bins and all sheet metal work. Use Keystone Roofing 
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As Good for Poultry as for Cows 


Many a poultryman—and many a dairyman 
who keeps chickens as a sideline—is realizing 
a worth-while saving on his feed bill by the 
proper use of 










Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 







in the laying mash. Diamond contains nearly 
as much protein as the 50% grade of meat 
scraps, less fibre and more total digestible nu- 
trients, at substantially less cost. Replace half 
the meat scraps in the mash with Diamond, 
and save $1 to $1.25 on every 100 lbs. so 
replaced. No loss of eggs—the mash with 
Diamond is just as productive if not more 
so...Lhis isa good tip for alumni to act 

on now and for undergraduates to put 

under their hats for future reference. 





















As good for poultry as for 
cows—and if you milk cows 
you know how good thatis. 
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HOLSTEIN/S FOR PROFIT / 


gure More Dollars per Cow 


coe 
per Year 
More Butterfat—Holsteins average highest in yearly butterfat 
yield and predominate in the leading dairy states. 80% of the 
cows which have produced more than 1,000 lbs. butterfat in a 
year are Holsteins. Send for literature. 
Extension Service 

The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 1 
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§ ; hen you buy Nitrate of Soda ask your ferti- 


lizer dealer these three questions: 











1. Is it rich in plant food — does it contain a full 
16.25% nitrogen ? 


2. Is it fine and dry—and will come to you in 
good mechanical condition? 


3. Is it packed in moisture-proof bags? 


























F he answers “yes” to these mechanical condition, fine 
uestions, he carries and dry. Arcadian contains 
ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda. 16.25% nitrogen (19.77% am- 
For Arcadian scores on all monia) guaranteed analysis. 
three points. ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda 
It is shipped in branded, is a synthetic product manu- 
moisture-proof bags of even _factured by the Atmospheric 
weight. Note that the bags Nitrogen Eessinatien, ose 


are moisture-proof—your well, Va., for The Barrett 
assurance that Arcadian will Company. It pays to insist 


reach you in its original good upon Arcadian. 


ARCADIAN 


Reg U.S. Pat. Off. by The Barrett Co 
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The Company a 
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Ammonia-Benzol Dept. 
40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga, Cleveland, O. Memphis, Tenn. Norfolk, Va. 
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Tue Barrett Co. (address nearest branch) Ammonia-Benzol Dept. 
Please send me free sample of Arcadian Nitrate of Soda. NS-2-29T 
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set up. In view of the growing interest 
and probable greater activity in farm 
timberland management and _ operation 
these facts deserve mention. 


' YHERE shall the farmer turn for 
W the help and guidance needed jp 
making these cruises and appraisals? 
Naturally to our colleges of forestry, their 
extension department and wood utiliza- 
tion services, the county farm bureaus 
and county foresters. The work must 
be carried to the individual farm—prefer- 
ably first to one or two most representa- 
tive situations in each county as demon- 
strations leading to surveys covering the 
entire county as rapidly as is practicable. 

It is granted that no final unit values 
can be set up without taking into con- 
sideration market possibilities, so it 
would appear that a preliminary survey 
of wood-using industries within reason- 
able distance should be made—their 
raw material needs classified as to quan- 
tity, species and values, from which in- 
formation a “back to the stump”’ value, 
as we call it, can be worked out and set up. 
Nowhere can the county extension for- 
ester (and we need an enthusiastic and 
well-equipped one in every county), more 
clearly demonstrate his value than in 
formulating with the wood lot owners a 
somewhat detailed plan of management 
and marketing covering a series of years— 
a program based on recovery of original 
capital with a profit, and its renewal 
through natural increment and planting 
during the process. 


I desire to emphasize that these sug- 
gestions for appraisal and market surveys 
are not with the purpose of hastening the 
harvesting of our wood lots, but rather 
that accurate knowledge should be avail- 
able to guide and control their treatment. 
I am convinced, however, by the results 
of such surveys and demonstrations as 
have been made, that these areas can be 
restored to a better condition of produc- 
tion and future promise, and that they 
will pay a profit during the process. 

A most valuable and informative contri- 
bution as to the wood using industries 
of New York State and their lumber re- 
quirements is that of Professor Hoyle of 
Syracuse, and it can well be used as a 
basis for even more intensive study of 
local market possibilities. The sales 
service information sent out by the New 
York College of Forestry at Syracuse, 
designed to bring producer and consumer 
together, has been of real practical 
benefit. 


A most significant study of the wood 
using industries of the counties of Broome, 
Chemung, and Tioga has just been com- 
pleted by Chas. A. Gillette, under the 
auspices of the Cornell Department of 
Forestry and aided by funds appropriated 
by the New York Wood Utilization Com- 
mittee for stimulating interest in such 
studies in connection with their wood 
lot project. 
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The objections and criticisms of the 
manufacturers to local wood had to do 
with “poor sawing,” “poor quality,” 
“improper seasoning,” “lack of grading,” 
ete., all of which will serve as a basis for 
an educational program with the pro- 
ducer so that wood waste will be de- 
creased. 

It is remarkable to note that in addition 
to the 10 million feet used by the indus- 
tries in the counties, there were over 1600 
car loads of forest products shipped out 
of the area. These amazing figures indi- 
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cate that wood lot management must be 
practiced if these counties are to con- 
tinue furnishing such amounts. 

It is my feeling that co-operative mar- 
keting of wood lot products under some 
plan of organization fostered and aided 
by the farm bureaus will be the ultimate 
solution where individual production is 
small. This will make for better grading, 
more uniform manufacture, and a better 
price; helping to guarantee the farmer a 
return for his foresight. 








DON’T | 





Wyandotte—A | 
Harmless 
Cleaner 


Dairymen wash their 
utensils and equipment 
day after day with 


Wyandotte Sanitary 
Cleaner and Cleanser 


because it truly cleans and 
yet leaves washed surfaces 


unharmed. 
Wyandotte contains 
nothing that will attack 


Build, Remodel, Ventilate or Equip a Hog House, 
Dairy Barn, Horse Barn or Poultry House—UNTIL 
You Get Our Free Book 





BECAUSE 


it tells why 


JAMESWAY 


COSTS LESS AND SAVES 
COSTLY MISTAKES 





JAMES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ELMIRA, N.Y. 





RICH IN VITAMINS 


Your classroom work has taught 
you that vitamins are vitally 
important because of their effect 
on health and growth. The most 
important vitamins in poultry 
feeds are known as A, B and D. 
Vitamin A is essential to health 
and growth. Vitamin B prevents 
nervous disorders. Vitamin D is 
important in bone formation and 
prevents rickets. 

Usiko All-Mash Starting and 
Growing Ration is composed of 
selected meat scrap, sound whole- 
some grains, dried buttermilk, 


minerals and tested cod-liver oil. 
Vitamins A and B are supplied 
by the grains, while D is abun- 
dant in the fine-quality cod-liver 
oil used. Chicks fed on UBIKo 
All-Mash Starting and Growing 
Ration up to fourteen weeks will 
not develop any form of leg weak- 
ness. They will grow fast, be- 
come strong and vigorous and 
feather growth will be well bal- 
anced. Endorsed by poultrymen 
and scientists in poultry nutri- 
tion, you can do no better than to 
recommend it yourself. 


Send for Usixo All-Mash Literature 


On request, we will mail postpaid our book- 
let describing the Usiko All-Mash System. 


ECU Fro 


Sta MLTR EL LL Growing WRAY 71 


Tue Usixo Mitunc Company, Dept. S-12, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of UNion Grains and Usixo World Record Feeds 


tin, glass or substances of 
any kind. 

And yet it quickly re- 
moves foreign matter from 
washed surfaces leaving 
them sweet smelling and 
sanitarily clean. 





Ask Your Supply Man 
for 


Worando 


c: = Cleans Clean 
LLC a EY ay eT 





The J.B. FORD Co. 
Sole Mfrs 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


Branch Offices 
in Principal Cities 
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You can pay more— 


but why should you? 


Reed Clothes fit as good clothes should, 
wear as good clothes must, 
and satisfy you as only 
good clothes can. 


345° $3,950 $450 


with two trousers 


W.J. REED 











The New Sheaffer Pen is here 


and we are giving 5% discount for cash. 


The same offer on the 


WATERMANS PARKER-WAHL 


Pens and Pencils 


THE HILL DRUG STORE 


C. W. DANIELS, Pharmacist 328 College Ave. 
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TWENTIETH EASTMAN STAGE 
CONTEST GOES TO H. F. DORN 


Dean Mann Introduces Speakers to Farm 
and Home Week Audience 


HE twentieth annual Eastman Stage 

contest was held in Bailey Hall, 
Thursday evening, February 14. The 
prizes, provided for by A. R. Eastman, a 
banker of Waterville, New York, are 
given for the purpose of developing lead- 
ership in rural affairs. 

H. F. “Hal” Dorn ’29 won the first 
prize of 100 dollars, his second such prize 
ina week. ‘Hal’ gave an exceptionally 
fine talk on the subject of, “A Farmer’s 
Aim in Life.”’ He took for the text of his 
speech former Dean L. H. Bailey’s state- 
ment of the four requirements for a good 
farmer. “First, ability to make a full and 
comfortable living from the land, second, 
to leave the farm more productive than 
when he took it; third, to be of good serv- 
ice to the community; fourth, to rear a 
family carefully and well.”” He elaborated 
on the points, showing the necessity for 
a farmer to educate himself so as to fulfill 
these four requirements. 


“Why I Am Going To Farm” 
Wins Second 


Second prize of 25 dollars was awarded 
to R. E. “Russ” Dudley ’29, for his 
speech, ‘Why I Am Going to Farm.” 
His speech was an argument for farming 
as a life occupation for a young college 
man. In the course of his speech he stated 
that in the course of a few years rural 
education will be so developed that it 
will be equal to the high standard main- 
tained in the large cities. His children 
will then be able to attain a thorough edu- 
cation while enjoying the benefits of a 
country life. One of the reasons for re- 
turning to the farm Dudley maintained, 
was to repay his debt to the state. Dud- 
ley’s frank and personal treatment of his 
topic was well received by the audience. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 

The appointment of James E. 
Rice as assistant professor of Poul- 
try Husbandry, gives Cornell the 
honor of being the first university 
to establish such a chair. 


H. W. “Howie” Beers ’29 spoke on the 
topic, “The Farmer Finds His Voice.” 
He called to the attention of his audience 
the fact that the farmer is at last being 
heard; he is getting publicity from news- 
papers and magazines, concerning his 
difficulties. The prospect, he said, is 
bright for the calling of a special session 
of Congress to consider farm relief. If 
this occurs it will be the first time in his- 
tory that Congress has been called in 
special session to consider the needs of 
the farmer. 

“The Country Theatre” was R. F. 
Mapes ’30 subject. He explained the 
importance of dramatics in the rural life 
of our people. 

J. F. Skiff ’29 spoke on the topic, ‘‘Get- 
ting Your Money’s Worth.” He ex- 
plained the value of the knowledge to be 
gained for the asking from the bulletins 
and other publications distributed by the 
College. 

R. L. “Bob” Beers ’32 recounted his 
experience with a county library. He 
pointed out the needs for books and the 
pleasure to be attained from them, and 
showed how the county library was meet- 
ing these needs in rural sections. 

The judges were L. C. Kirkland, State 
Senator from Cattaraugus county; Dean 
V. A. Moore, of the Veterinary College; 
and Dean R. L. Nye of the College of 
Agriculture, Syracuse University. — 

Dean A. R. Mann ’o04 in introducing 
the program alluded to the large number 
of contestants who have received their 
training in these competitions, and are 
now engaged in useful public careers in 
countries all over the globe. 


THE EASTMAN STAGE 


Upper Row: 
Lower Row: 


J. V. Skiff R.E. Dudley R.F. Mapes 
H.W. Beers H. F. Dorn 


R. ... Beers 
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H. F. DORN WINS SECOND FARM 
LIFE CHALLENGE CONTEST 


Pros and Cons of the General Property 
Tax in New York State Debated 


HE second annual Farm Life Chal- 

lenge contest was held in Roberts 
Assembly, Monday evening, February 11. 
The Assembly was comfortably filled in 
spite of the competing attraction of the 
Alpha Delta Phi fire. This year the con- 
test was in the form of a debate, instead 
of an essay contest such as last year. 

The subject of the debate this year was 
one of the utmost interest to all farmers 
in New York State. The question was, 
“Resolved That The General Property 
Tax in New York State be Abolished.” 
H. F. “Hal” Dorn ’29, who took the 
affirmative side of 
question, won the 
first prize of $100, 
and C. C. Beebe 
31, also on the 
affirmative _ side, 
won the second 
prize of $50. Both 
of these speakers 
suggested the sub- 
stitution of an in- 
come tax in place 
of the general 
property tax. 
They claimed that 
the present tax is 
in reality an in- 
come tax in dis- 
guise which is es- 
pecially unjust to 
the farmer. The 
farmer who pays 
a large tax on his farm, in many cases 
earns much less than many men in other 
professions, who are exempt from the 
income tax. 

O. H. Maughan ’31 and F. W. Ruzicka 
’29, who spoke on the negative side of the 
question, were faced with the insur- 
mountable difficulty of overcoming the 
conviction of the audience, of the decided 
unfairness of the present system, which 
they tried courageously but unsuccessfully 
to uphold. 


Prominent Men Judge Contest 


George Butts ’25, was scheduled to 
entertain with violin selections between 
the speeches, but he was caught in a 
traffic jam on Stewart Avenue as a result 
of the fire. He finally arrived in time to 
give the audience satisfactory entertain- 
ment while waiting for the report of the 
judges. 

The judges were H. E. Babcock, man- 
ager of the G.L.F., Professor 8. S. Gar- 
rett, World War Memorial professor of 
mechanics, and Jared Van Wagenen, 
author and farmer of Lawyersville, New 
York. 

The donor of the prizes, who wishes to 
remain anonymous, was present at the 
contest and expressed his satisfaction in 
the change of form of the contest, from 
that of an essay to that of a debate. Next 
year it is hoped to have the contest take 
the form of an intercollegiate debate with 
Ohio State University. lf these plans are 
successful one team will compete at Ohio 
State, and another will compete with a 
team from that University, here at 
Cornell. 


H. F. DORN 
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APPRECIATIVE AUDIENCE GREETS 
SIXTEENTH KERMIS PRODUCTION 


Three One-Act Plays Performed by Stu- 
dents in Ag and Domecon 





T= sixteenth annual Kermis program 
was presented at Bailey Hall, Friday 
evening, February 15. The audience was 
greatly enlarged by many Farm and Home 
Week guests whose applause showed that 
they were well pleased with the program. 

The first play was George Kelly’s one 
act play, ‘Poor Aubrey.” The boastful 
and conceited Aubrey played by W. E. 
Fleischer ’29, amused the audience with 
his acting and the trouble he had with 
his toupee. Mrs. Piper, Aubrey’s wife for 
the past four years, who had a hard time 
putting up with his vanity, was played 
by Miss M. E. Gilchrist ’32. Miss A. B. 
Dewey ’30 made a good mother-in-law, 
who took delight in showing Aubrey to be 
a falsifier, to his wife’s friend, played by 
Miss E. G. Kuney ’31. 


Pa Shows Stock, Ma Talks in 
Blue Teapot 

Miss B. C. Fehr ’30 capably took the 
part of Ma in “The Blue Teapot”’ written 
by Miss J. L. Latham. Cynthia and 
Jimmy McNabe who have a quarrel over 
how they will furnish their house were 
played by Miss E. J. Barker ’30 and R. 
E. Dudley ’29. Pa, A. W. Hostek ’29, 
took first one and then the other of the 
young folks out to see the stock, while 
Ma talked to the other and finally fixed 
things up between the two lovers. 

“The Dear Departed,” written by 
Stanley Houghton, was the story of 
people who weep dutifully when a relative 
dies and then rush for the will. Mrs. 
Slater and her husband who traded the 
furniture around before her sister and 
brother-in-law arrived, were played by 
Miss E. Krusa ’31, R. F. Mapes ’30, Miss 
E. Hopper 731, and N. 8. Edelman ’32 re- 
spectively. When little Victoria, Miss 
M. V. Page ’30, goes to her grandfather’s 
room he arises from the dead and scares 
the whole family. The part of the grand- 
father, who discovered the meanness of 
his daughters and announced his intention 
of getting married and making a new will 
which will leave them nothing, was ef- 
fectively played by B. E. Harkness ’29. 

Quartet Entertains Between Plays 

The male quartet, James Neary ’31, 
George Dacks ’30, Truman Powers ’30, 
and Randall Allen, ’30, gave several excell- 
ent vocal selections between the enacting 
of the plays. 

The coaching of the plays was under 
the personal direction of Dean R. A. 
Talleott, of the Williams School of Dra- 
matic Art, assisted by Miss J. L. Latham, 
author of “The Blue Teapot.” The 
manager of the plays this year was H. F 
Dorn ’29, assisted by Alfred Van Wag- 
enen ’30. The stage manager was A. G. 
Bedell ’29, assisted by W. H. Schait ’30. 
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THE COUNTRYMAN NEEDS YOU 


THe CountrYMAN will open an 
editorial competition for all fresh- 
men and sophomores in the Colleges 
of Agriculture and Home Econo- 
mics, during the week of March 11. 
Watch the bulletin boards and the 
Sun for further notices. 


STATE DRAMATIC CONTEST 
WON BY CANTON HOME BUREAU 


The second annual state dramatic con- 
test held in connection with Farm and 
Home Week was won by the home bureau 
of Canton, St. Lawrence County. This 
is the second year that the contest has 
been won by a northern county, the Red- 
field grange of Oswego County having 
gained the honor at the 1928 contest. 
All of the competing plays had been win- 
ners in contests in their respective sections 
of the State, communities from sixteen 
counties having taken part in the pre- 
liminary contests. 

The winning play, ‘“Cabbages,”’ by 
Edward Stradt, depicted the situations 
which arose in the home of a Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch family after oil had been dis- 
covered on the home farm. The play 
was exceptionally well presented, the 
actors showing a great deal of talent in 
their interpretations of the characters. 

“Between the Soup and the Savoury,” 
by Gertrude Jenning, presented by the 
Williamsville home bureau of Erie County, 
was a close second and deserved much 
credit. The setting of this play was the 
kitchen of an English home showing the 
result of the aspirations of the cook, the 
waitress, and the maid. 

The play, “Our Minister’s Bride,” 
as presented by the Wilton Village home 
bureau of Saratoga County was almost 
as good as the other two plays, and even 
exceeded them in costuming and stage 
grouping. 

The other two plays presented were 
“The Teeth of the Gift Horse” by Otis 
Waldo, given by the Prattsburg home 
bureau of Steuben County, and “Too 
Busy” by Bertha E. Wallace, presented 
by the Elmira home bureau of Chemung 
County. 

The judges of the plays were Mrs. G. 
W. Huckett of the American Agricul- 
turist, which donated the prizes, and Pro- 
fessors A. M. Drummond, of the depart- 
ment of public speaking, and Bristow 
Adams, editor of publications. 


PROFS’ PRANKS 


Professor T. J. McInerney of the dairy 
industry department was recently elected 
a member of the advisory committee on 
milk sanitation. Professor McInerney 
is secretary of the state association of 
dairy and milk inspectors and is in charge 
of milk inspection in Ithaca. 










THE CAST OF THE KERMIS PLAYS FOR 1929 
Gordon Bell (stage manager), Harold Dorn (manager), Dean Tallcott (coach), Elizabeth Hopper, Ellen 


Kuney, Margaret Gilchrist, Mary Page, Bernard Har 


Russell Dudley, Beatrice Fehr, Alma Dewey, ElsafKrusa, Ray Mapes, 
athaniel Edelman. 


ess, Jane Barker, Jeanne Latham (assistant coach), 
alter Fleischer, Albert Hostek, 
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STUDENTS SHOW ABILITY 
IN DISPLAYING LIVESTOocx 


Medals and Other Prizes Are Awarded tp 
Individual Winners 


Te annual student livestock show was 
held at the judging pavilion, Thursday 
afternoon, February 14. R. Merrell 31 
was declared grand champion showman of 
all livestock and was awarded the cup 
offered by Professor F. B. Morrison, head 
of the animal husbandry department, for 
the best demonstration of showmanship, 
All placings were decided entirely on the 
basis of showmanship. 

Merrell showed Glista Iberis, an aged 
Holstein cow, to win first place in his class 
and then champion of all dairy animals 
and finally the grand championship of the 
show. Merrell won the grand champion- 
ship in competition with M. M. Fuerst 
30 who had won the championship cu 
for beef animals with his Hereford calf, 
and Miss G. A. Petersen *26 who had won 
the cup for sheep with her grade lamb. 


Many Prizes Awarded 


Medals were awarded to the winners 
of the individual classes. Those who re- 
ceived medals in the classes for dairy 
cattle were 8. K. Nielson, W. C., R. Mer- 
rell ’31, and A. L. Hilficker, W. C. in the 
three classes for aged Holstein cows; E. 
E. Foster’29 in the class for Holstein 
heifer calves; E. W. Oellrich, W. C. in the 
class for aged Jersey cows; L. B. Carney 
’30 in the class for aged bulls; H. B. 
Jones, W. C. in the class for yearling 
bulls; and G. M. Cairns, W. C. in the 
class for Holstein bull calves. The medal 
winners in the classes for beef cattle were 
John “Johnny” Larco ’29 in the class for 
Aberdeen-Angus steers; M. M. Fuerst ’30 
and L. R. James, Jr. ’30 in two classes for 
Hereford calves. The medal winners in 
the classes for sheep were R.M. Peck, Sp., 
L. V. Webb, W. C., and Miss G. A. Peter- 
sen ’26 in the three classes for grade 
lambs. 


PORTRAIT OF PROFESSOR RICE 
PRESENTED TO UNIVERSITY 


A portrait of Professor J. E. Rice ’90 
was presented to the University by alumni 
and friends during Farm and Home Week. 
The portrait was painted by Professor 
Brauner of the College of Architecture. It 
was presented to the University by Pro- 
fessor G. F. Heuser ’15, and accepted by 
Dean W. A. Hammond in behalf of the 
University. 

Dean A. R. Mann ’o4 presented Pro- 
fessor Rice with a scroll bearing the names 
of more than three hundred contributors, 
and their testimonial as to the work he 
has accomplished for the University and 
the poultry industry, during his 25 years 
of service in the poultry department here. 
Professor Rice fas the honor of being 
the first to hold a university chair in 
poultry in this country. 





REGISTRATION 
The Farm and Home Week registration 
this year totaled 4,546 visitors who took 
advantage of the exceptionally fine pro- 
gram of lectures, demonstrations, ex- 
hibits, and entertainments offered by the 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics. Although the registration this 
year did not reach the total of 5,100 of 
last year, it is stillJhigher than any re 
corded previous to that of 1927. e 
fact that a large number of regularly en- 
rolled students were erroneously regis 
tered as Farm and Home Week visitors 
last year, while greater care in this matter 
was taken this year, is partly responsible 
for the decreased registration for 1929. 
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Consider Your Eyes 


Glasses ground to correct imperfect vision, 
mounted in frames that add to rather than 
detract from your personal appearance, are 
the type we furnish. Do not put up with eye 
strain and accompanying headaches. 


Wilson © Burchard 


Opticians and Optometrists 


220 E. State St. Opp. The Ithaca Hotel 
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The 
Senate Dining Rooms 


106 North Aurora Street 
Dial 2926 


De Tei THE SENATE 
is a habit easily acquir- 
ed and will prove an 
enjoyable one for 


SANDWICHES 
LUNCHEONS 
DINNERS 
ETC. 


Private Dining Rooms 
For Parties 


One of the BETTER Restaurants 


J.J. Sullivan Me. J.J. Sullivan 
Mgr. Hostess 











The Herald on Horseback 


is announcing 


New Spring Suits 


y 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 


$40, $45, $50 
including Extra Knickers 
or Trousers 


Barkleys 


E ASTER 


aan. 
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In Flowers 
What could be more appropriate ? 


For Mother, Sister, Friend or 
Fiance. Blooming Plants or 
Cut Flowers ‘‘hy wire’’ to 
distant friends or relatives, as 
simple as local delivery 


The Bool Floral Co. Inc. 


215 E.StateSt. Flower Fone2758 














HOMEMAKERS BENEFITED 
GREATLY BY WEEK’S PROGRAM 


HE homemaker’s program for Farm 

and Home Week is always an amazing 
example of what can be put into five days, 
for it includes not only an intensive course 
in the many phases of modern home- 
making, but also dinners, concerts, recrea- 
tion hours, and club meetings as well. Each 
year, however, certain homemaking prob- 
lems have special consideration. The 
family purse—problems of spending and 
saving, were oustanding features this 
year. 


Economizing in food was discussed by 
Miss Mary Henry of the foods department 
who showed that the family’s meals may 
be planned so that they are not only low 
in cost but also contain the proper food 
elements for health and are digestible and 
appetizing. Miss Lucile Brewer demon- 
strated how three simple inexpensive 
meals might be prepared to save time, 
fuel and labor. At the Nursery School 
an exhibit of meals for little children 
showed simple dishes that would easily 
fit in with the food preparation for the 
rest of the family. 


Probably no subject created more in- 
terest among visitors than the tourist 
home—a new and increasingly popular 
occupation for rural women. Mrs. Nancy 
Masterman, crafts specialist, gave a 
general talk on management and some 
special pointers making for success. Miss 
Grace Morin talked on choosing practical 
and attractive furnishings, and Miss 
Blackmore on beds and fabrics. Meals 
and service were discussed by Miss Lucy 
Kimball. 

Children this year, as always, had an 
important place on the homemaker’s 
program. ‘The Nursery School opened 
its doors each afternoon to visiting 
mothers who wanted to see books, pic- 
tures, food, clothing, toys, and other play 
equipment recommended for the pre- 
school child. The large light wooden 
blocks, the equipment for indoor sand 
and water play, the small closets, drawers 
and towel racks arranged for each child 
and labelled for him by a bright picture 
of an animal or a toy attracted particular 
notice from visitors. 


Dr. Rose Discusses Food Problems 


Because up-to-date homemakers every- 
where know her name and use her books 
as family stand-bys, the lectures by Dr. 
Mary Swartz Rose attracted great at- 
tention. 

In her talk on feeding children, Dr. 
Rose stressed the point that every meal 
every day is tremendously important to 
the health of the small child and that a 
wise diet is as necessary on holidays and 
birthdays as on any other day. The 
feeding of a child is a process of education, 
of forming the food habits which are to 
last through life, so there must be no 
slips nor exceptions. The best foundation 
for the child’s diet is an adequate supply 
of milk. With a quart of milk a day as a 
foundation, other necessary foods, such 


as vegetables, fruits, egg yolk, cereals, 
may be added to make a wholesome diet. 


Food and our health was the subject of 
Dr. Rose’s second talk in which she con- 
trasted the old-fashioned attitude toward 
feeding the family with that of the present 
day. Our grandmother’s aim was to 
prepare meals which would fill their 
families up with food they liked. The 
result of a diet containing a large pro- 
portion of pies, meat, and pancakes was 
often chronic dyspepsia but such an ail- 
ment was considered one of the things that 
had to be. Having plenty of food is no 
longer considered enough since too much 
of a bad diet is much worse than too little 
of a good diet. 


Dr. Rose pointed out that though the 
life span today is fifty-five years, the 
health span is still only ten years and that 
many a could lengthen the time of 
optimum health by changing their food 
habits. Bad diets usually show definite 
results only after years, but long before 
deficiency diseases actually develop such 
symptoms as fatigue, nervousness, indi- 
gestion and nausea appear. 


EDITORIAL 


The new Agriculture-Home Economics 
Association carries with it none of the 
implications of the former ag-domecon 
council. This new association is more 
comprehensive,—it includes all students 
on the upper campus except the hotel 
managers. Membership is automatic 
and no dues are to be paid. The Home 
Economics Club will function as it has 
been, entirely separate from the new as- 
sociation. 

Domecon will be represented on the 
executive committee of the association by 
the president of the Home Economics 
Club, a representative of Omicron Nu, 
and a representative of Sedowa. We 
shall lend our support by gladly co-op- 
erating with the rest of the upper campus 
in furthering all social affairs. 


SEDOWA REDECORATES CLUBROOM 


At a meeting of Sedowa on February 20 
Ferne Griffith ’29 was elected president 
to replace Lydia Kitt who is at the Mer- 
rill-Palmer School in Detroit this term. 


Sedowa is furthering the project of 
redecorating and refurnishing the Home 
Economics Club room on the third floor 
of the College building. The College of 
Home Economics will take care of the 
financial side of the project, and Miss Van 
Rensselaer urges all the students in the 
College to take an active interest in the 
project by offering suggestions. Actual 
plans will be drawn up during the second 
week in March, so all students wishing to 
propose changes which would help them 
individually to enjoy the room more, or 
which, from an artistic standpoint, they 
think the room needs, or who wish to 
actually participate in the refurnishing, 
should talk with Miss Brasie, Miss Warner 
or Kate Seager before that time. 
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DOMECON IS HOPEFULLY 
AWAITING A NEW HOME 


We ARE to have a new Domecon 
building! At least we will have if 
the item in Governor Roosevelt’s budget 
appropriating $475,000 for a new Home 
Economics building passes through the 
State Legislature. And the signs ar 
everywhere favorable, if the followi 
excerpts from an editorial in the New 
York Times are any indication: 

“The need of this new College of Home 
Economics is due to the success of the 
work it has been doing in recent years, 
The demands for admission to its courses 
are so great that it is impossible to meet 
them. Furthermore, the progress of ex- 
perimental work which the college has 
been carrying on has been so encouraging 
that it is desirable to enlarge it. The 
Cornell authorities, the State Board of 
Regents and the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation have all recognized the need for 
more space and for more funds. 

“The New York State College of Home 
Economics has filled a great need in New 
York. In the rural regions, especially, 
many families until recently were men 
to keep up with changing social and living 
conditions. 

“Under the leadership of Miss Martha 
Van Rennselaer this work attracted 
attention from the beginning. She saw 
that it filled a need that was not alone 
economic. Her intimate knowledge of 
thousands of homes throughout the State 
had convinced her that there were deeper 
things at stake—that the discontent, the 
restlessness, the maladjustments between 
the generations were in part due to u- 
satisfactory home conditions. These, in 
turn, she felt were the result of ignorance 
and prejudice. 

“Today the work of the College of Home 
Economics and of the Home Bureau is 
effective throughout the State. Hundreds 
of former students have gone out to help 
spread the new gospel of better living. 
But the work is still in its infancy. Be- 
fore it can expand and meet the steadily 
growing demands from all parts of the 
State it must have further support.” 


DOMECON GIRLS DISPLAY TALENT 


The Kermis Plays were presented in 
Bailey Hall at 8:15 o’clock, Friday eve- 


ning, February 16. An unusual number 
of Domecon girls were included in casts 
and committees. Those in the cast of 
“Poor Aubrey” were Ellen G. Kuney ’31, 
Margaret Gilchrist ’32, and Alma Dewey 
’30. The cast for the “Dear Departed 
included Mary Page ’30, and Elizabeth 
Hopper ’31. In the “Blue Teapot” were 
Jane Barker ’30 and Beatrice Fehr ’30. 

The members of Omicron Nu and 
Sedowa acted as ushers. Lydia Kitt '29 
was in charge of publicity with Edith 
Nash ’30 assisting; Irene Myers ’29 and 
Beatrice Foster ’30 managed properties; 
Esther Young ’29, Christine Talmadge 
’29, and Mildred Eagan ’30 took charge 
of costumes; Jane Barker ’30 of tickets; 
Ferne Griffith ’29, and Frances Leonard 
’30 of programs. 
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Why not have things comfortable and 
convenient. Do you perch around on 
the edge of things? When you can get 
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A good comfortable study chair, servic- 
able desk, suitable desk chair. A good 
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FOREST SERVICE OFFICIAL 
GIVES SERIES OF LECTURES 


N AN effort to interest college gradu- 

ates in government work, as well as to 
give correct information and proper pub- 
licity about its operations, the U. S. For- 
est Service annually sends a forest super- 
visor on a tour to forest schools and col- 
leges in the United States. At each school 
the supervisor gives a series of lectures 
covering his own particular forest. He 
is also available for information on gov- 
ernment work. Last year the supervisor 
of the Plumas National Forest of Cali- 
fornia spoke at Cornell and this year P. 
H. Roberts, supervisor of the Sitgreaves 
National Forest of Arizona, was our 
guest. 


Describes Sitgreaves Forest 


In his series of lectures, Mr. Roberts 
described the administration and com- 
munication, fire control, the grazing 
problem, and management of the Sit- 
greaves forest. This region has a rolling 
and more or less level topography, with 
the exception of an abrupt fault or drop 
in elevation of from 1,000 to 2,000 feet 
along the southern edge of the forest. 
This fault or rim of the Colorado Plateau, 
has been used as a background for several 
of Zane Grey’s stories and a motion pic- 
ture based thereon. This fault has pre- 
vented complete development of trans- 
portation facilities. Today the only rail- 
road running in a north and south direction 
is a branch line joining the Santa Fe on 
the north and the Southern Pacific on the 
south. Motor transportation is likewise 
hindered, there being but five main auto 
routes running north and south. 

Within the forest itself better communi- 
cation exists. In the past five years the 
Forest Service has built a total of 160 
miles of minor roads for travel and pro- 
tection, and 250 miles of telephone line 
for communication and administrative 
control. Although there is extensive 
grazing permitted, by comparison, this 
is not an important forest from the grazing 
viewpoint. Western yellow pine is the 
main forest type, comprising 95% or 
about 4,257,775,000 board feet of com- 
mercial timber. In addition the pinion- 
juniper type contains about 2,000,000 
cords suitable for little other than fuel 
wood. 

Fire System Highly Efficient 

The fire detection and control organi- 
zation is well developed. A series of 
lookout towers averaging 30 to 50 feet in 
height with one 110 foot tower, the highest 
in the Forest Service, enable fires to be 
quickly spotted. In early April all roads 
are cleared out in preparation for the fire 
season which usually lasts from May 15 
to July 15. Mr. Roberts illustrated most 
of his descriptions with personal stories 
of events that had happened while he 
was supervisor. 
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Foresters’ Rights 


We demand a place in the Ag College 
student affairs. We deserve it and we 
should have it. We foresters are under 
the same rules and regulations as the 
other departments in the Ag College; we 
have to have the same number of hours for 
graduation; we are forced to take the 
same prerequisites; we are ruled by the 
same honor committee, and still, in many 
instances, we are left out in other Col- 
lege affairs. 

It is true that we have our own club, 
and a darn good one; we support our own 
athletics; and we have our own clique. 
Still, so do the an hus folks have their 
own club, the floriculture department 
have their own club, the veg gardeners 
have theirs, still they are all included as 
general Ags. Why should we be different? 
Can it be that the Ags are jealous of our 
prestige? 

There is an undercurrent on the campus 
that talks of a reorganization of student 
affairs, if this materializes then we have 
a right to expect that we should be given 
an equal standing with the other depart- 
ments. 


FACULTY ATTEND MEETINGS 


At the meeting of the New York State 
Section of the Society of American For- 
esters held in Albany on January 30, 
Professor 8. N. “Sammy” Spring was 
re-elected chairman and Professor J. 
Nelson Spaeth was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. Of the 43 members present, 
six were forestry staff members from Cor- 
nell, and five were former students, 
namely Carl Oswald Rudolph Spalte- 
holtz ’28, “Jim” Davis ’24, David B. 
Cook ’24, Roy G. Bird ’16, and T. F. 
Luther ’14-’18 sp. The program included 
five technical papers dealing with forestry 
practice in New York State and reports 
of various committees charged with fur- 
thering the aims of forestry in the Empire 
State. In the evening a dinner was held 
at Keeler’s restaurant, where this group 
of foresters has dined for many years. 


The feminine sex has at last invaded the 
sacred precincts of a senior forestry 
course. And as if that were not bold 
enough, she has dared to give some ex- 
cellent reports in this seminar group! 

“Pooch” Ericson, the utilization as- 
sistant, has departed for parts unknown. 
“Dave” Beatty is now holding down the 
chair that “Pooch” so nobly occupied. 
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FORESTERS PRESENT “CHIEF” 
HOSMER WITH FAREWELL GIFT 
Ail THE last forestry club meeting, 


“Chuck” McConnell on behalf of 
the senior class presented a leather cigar- 
ette case to Professor R. 8. “Chief” Hos- 
mer in ies of the help and as- 
sistance he has given to these embryo 
foresters. The “Chief” thanked the fel- 
low for the gift and expressed the hope that 
during his sabbatic leave he would be able 
to gather a store of valuable knowledge to 
pass on. Professor Hosmer intends to 
publish this material in book form as he 
did with the material gathered on his 
last sabbatic leave in 1922. 

P. H. Roberts, the visiting supervisor 
from the Sitgreaves National Forest in 
Arizona, showed a series of slides illus- 
trating the numerous things that he had 
described in previous lectures. These 
slides helped considerably in visualizing 
conditions in the forest, particularly 
of the grazing situation. Where there has 
been lack of regulation the stock have 
completely ruined the reproduction. 

At the short business meeting held, 
Franz Beyer ’29 reported that for the 
first time this year there was a surplus in 
the treasury, resulting from the dance. 
At the end of the evening Franz Beyer 
served cookies and coffee to the largest 
group of foresters that have attended a 
meeting in some time. 


SENIORS COMPLIMENTED ON 
PRACTICAL FORESTRY WORK 


A name, long famous in the field of wood 
utilization in New York State, became a 
living reality when George W. Sisson, 
president of the Racquet River Lumber 
Company and chairman of the New York 
State Committee on Wood Utilization, 
spoke to the senior class in the clubroom 
on February 12. Mr. Sisson compli- 
mented the seniors on the practical appli- 
cation of the courses they were studying 
and emphasized the necessity for well 
trained men in the very intensive appli- 
cation of forestry in the near future. In 
spite of the many substitutes for wood, he 
believes that there is probably a limitless 
future for wood fiber and cellulose. 

In Canada the newsprint industry was 
greatly over expanded during the past 
four years. The ensuing depression has 
so lowered the price of Canadian pulpwood 
that it is cheaper for pulp and paper mill 
operators to buy and transport Canadian 
pulpwood to the United States than to 
log the timber of their own lands. After 
describing the Canadian situation, Mr. 
Sission gave his pa views on some 
of the legislative battles dealing with for- 
estry measures. His son, Cornell ’17, 18 
now driving a tractor hauling pulpwood 
on “ father’s operations in the Adiron- 
dacks, 
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Anticipate the season. Greet the first day 
of Spring with a beaming smile and a 
crisply new two trouser suit or topcoat. 
A leisurely inspection of the new models 
and patterns is a pleasure in itself. 
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THIS ’ERE AND THAT ’AIR 





’Tis well advertised—from Beersheba to 


Dan: 

That “Wouldn’t” and that “Might” in a 
late Countryman. 

Now Miss Wouldn’t—it’s a great pity, 
Ma’am, 

That you don’t find a paper called the 
Cityman. ; 

You’ve risen in your dignity with an 
emphatic fiat 

Against the hen and the hog and the 
“Calico cat.” 

And against the aggie or he—another 
stern spiel ; 

Who hops in from the barnyard just be- 
fore a meal. 1 
Perhaps she’ll feel different—-be changing 

her song— i 
If Cupid is around when “Prince Charm- 
ing” comes along. 

If they are not legion, they number by 
dozens: a : 
Those who go to the country to visit their 

cousins. 
They go in the spring, the summer and 


all. : 

They eat of the chicken yet they pity us all. 

A city man of like calibre,—I’d have her 
know 

Looks a d sight worse than “the man 
with the hoe.” s 

But my heart is soft toward that sensible 


colleen 

Who would hitch that engine to her wash- 
ing machine. ; 

For Farm Engineering she has much to 


thank; f 

She can hitch that engine, too, to a good 
pressure tank. 

Then from Montgomery Roebuck she can 
soon have a-coming 

The parts and “fixins” for some modern 
plumbing. 
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Then instead of a wash tub—so rough and 
so dark, 


One that plainly shows “Bob’s high-water 
mark.” 


It will round out his life—barring pre- 
vious “‘pro and con” 
If the Aggie gets for his wife a nice Dome- 


on. 

We trust both will be lucky, both find 
their affinity. 

And travel pleasantly together to the 
gates of eternity. 


To the Editor of the Campus Countryman: 


I’ve been readin’ them articles by boys 
and girls in the Countryman about the 
subject of marry’n a farmer. Now let a 
guy whose sight may be short but memory 
long take ahand. That first gal is alright: 
she don’t want to marry a farmer and says 
so. She’s the kind that’ll back up and 
head ’tother way faster’n blazes. When 
her kind says No, take it from a feller who 
knows, she means she will, and it don’t 
make any difference whether her Boob 
smells narcissy-us or barnyard. Golly! 
what a chanst for a prize. Halter broke 
now, but with a little more breakin’ and 
she’ll trot down the primrose path so fast 
any guy will hafta have his second wind 
to anywhere near keep his whiffletree even. 
I just got through twelve weeks of studin’ 
what they call An Hus. I’ve learned a lot 
of things about crooked veins, wedge 
shape, big nose and jaw, loose skin, and a 
rough back-bone. Believe me, I know 
something about evolution too, because 
my Prof. told me to read two chapters 
from a book wrote by a chap named Dar- 
win. As I said in the beginning, I can put 
2&2 together and if we’re hooked to 
animals ’way back, then them pointers I 
learned how to pick ’em is going to be my 
guide when I begin to trim around the 
matrimony tree. According to my note 


Don’t Act Cocky 
But Strut Your Stuff 


at the 


Third Annual 
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book ’tother kind of gal likes who wrote 
last month might or might not take a man 
with boots—she’s no good—she wants 
all the trimmin’s just the sam’ee. She 
ain’t worth looking over because this 
kind only works 3 months a year and will 
starve any man to death for lack of food 
and kisses. All the time gazin’ through 
the fence where the grass looks greener, 


Yes, sir! I learned a whoopee lot standin’ 
in line over in Domy Kon about domy 
kon girls, an’ I’m going to hitch to one of 
’em some of these days. But believe me 
I’m going to stick to them An Hus prin- 
ciples when'I do, for they sure do test 
them out over there and Prof. knows, 
As to the bird who writes with such a 
long face this month as regards the sub- 
ject on page 164, he’s got the ear marks 
of an old bach who would rather digest 
printer’s ink with his toast and coffee, 
rather than lean across the manger and 
watch a likely filly chew her oats. If I 
am any judge he hasn’t read Darwin’s 
“Variety in the Species” or hasn’t been 
to college or hasn’t studied An Hus. 


T. SoppInGTon 


P.S. Mr. Editor if you dare print this I 
want your readers to be sure and know 
that I’m standin’ up for the domey-kon 
girl whether she marries a man with mud 
on his overalls or whether she don’t, be- 
cause I saw one kiss (me) one night on 
Beebe Lake and believe me she surely 
has learned in some course just where 
and how to place ’em, and how long to 
hold ’em to get the most kick. 


as 


Editor’s Note: The above letter contains 
the philosophizings and the moralizings 
of a former short course student and is 
his slant on this marrying situation. 
Editorially, we are impartial on this vital 
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DEAN MAKES ANNUAL REPORT 


The forty-first annual report of the 
New York State College of Agriculture 
and the Cornell Agricultural Experiment 
Station contains many items of interest 
to everyone in any way connected with 
the College of Agriculture. Dean A. R. 
Mann ’04 states in his report that agricul- 
tural conditions are in constant state of 
change. He declares that it is the duty 
of agricultural institutions to keep abreast 
of these rapidly changing conditions so 
it may inform and advise the farmers as 
to how to meet them. 

He pointed out the fact that agriculture 
in this country has changed from a state 
of self-sufficiency to that of a com- 
mercial enterprise. This has brought 
about the specialization, by the farmer, 
in groups of crops for which his land and 
his markets are best fitted. This has been 
brought about by a number of factors in- 
cluding, the rapid growth of cities, the 
increasing use of farm machinery to save 
labor, and the improvement of the trans- 
portation facilities. 

The Dean called attention to the need 
of the carrying out by the state, of a 
systematic "building program, to be ex- 
tended over a term of years. The program 
should include such buildings as an ade- 
quate and fireproof library, a new building 
to house the department of farm manage- 
ment and farm economics, a new, ade- 
quate building for the rural engineering 
department, a tool shed to house the farm 
machinery now being left out in the 
weather to be ruined, additions to the 
barns to provide the proper facilities for 
the care of sheep, swine, and fat cattle. 
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LECTURERS TO HOLD SCHOOL 


New York State grange lecturers will 
meet at Cornell University for a six-day 
school April 8 to 13. This school is an 
annual meeting held under the joint 
auspices of the New York State grange, 
and the department of rural social organi- 
zation of the College of Agriculture. 

Mr. J. C. Farmer, lecturer of the 
national grange, will lecture daily on the 
subject of “The Grange Lecture.” R. 
B. Tom, of the rural sociology extension 
of the University of Ohio, will speak on 
grange meetings and recreation programs. 
Other speakers are Mr. F. J. Freestone, 
master of the New York State grange, 
and Miss E. L. Arthur, lecturer of the 
New York State grange. 

Each evening there will be a special 
program. A reception will be held Mon- 
day evening to visiting lecturers. A 
demonstration lecturer’s hour will be 
given Tuesday evening by Miss Arthur. 
On “Neighbors Night,” Wednesday, they 
will go in groups to the granges in the 
county. The annual banquet is planned 
for Thursday evening, and Friday night 
an interesting dramatic program is 
scheduled. 


NEW COURSE GIVEN IN 
HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


A new course, personnel management, 
is being given for students in hotel man- 
agement this term. The course is de- 
signed to give the students an outline of 
personnel adjustment in the hotel in- 
dustry as it is today. The course is in 
charge of Professor R. S. Uhrbrock, as- 
sistant professor of rural education. 
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ANNUAL BARNYARD BALL TO 
BE HELD AT OLD ARMORy 


The time for fourth annual Barnyard 
Ball is fast approaching. The affair is to 
be held at the Old Armory on the eveni 
of April 12, from 9:30 to 1:00 o'clock. 
Those who have attended previous Balls 
are looking forward to this one with the 
expectation of enjoying an evening of fine 
music, good company, tempting refresh- 
ments, and unusual stunts. 

This year, as in other years, the Ball will 
be a costume affair, so don’t forget to 
shine up your shoes, dig up the overalls 
and straw hat, and get the old gray mare 
ready for the long journey to the Old 
Armory. 

A. T. “Art” Ringrose ’29, as general 
chairman, has chosen the following assis- 
tants; in charge of decorations, D, 
“Denny” Hall ’29; of refreshments, K. W. 
Baker ’29; of publicity, W. A. Ranney ’29 
and assistant, D. M. Roy ’30; of orchestra 
and stunts, W. H. Gurney ’29; of finance, 
R. W. Foote ’29; and of chaperones, J. W. 
Stiles ’29. 


PUBLICATIONS RANK HIGH 


Ohio State University ranks 23 Cornell 
publications as especially valuable to 
persons interested in flower growing. 
Besides these Cornell publications, Ohio, 
New Jersey, Michigan, and Illinois were 
given credit for helpful bulletins. 

This list of bulletins is intended to be 


of aid to those wishing to start a garden- 
ing library. 

















\\ ATCH the advertising that is done 
for Quaker Feeds. It is honest advertis- 









ing, that extends the public’s interest 
and belief in scientific feeding. Honest 
advertising, honest feeds! Perhaps these 
are reasons why the good will, and the 
patronage, accorded Quaker Feeds in- 
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